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ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE EARLY MYTHOLOGIES 
OF GREECE AND INDIA. 


BY F. G. FLEAY, M. A. 
Read before the Royal Society of Literature, London, Eng., February, 1882. 


This essay has grown so much and changed so much during 
its composition, that it will probably conduce to clearness if I 
premise a few words of explanation. I originally intended to 
confine it to the question of interpretation of the Homeric he- 
roes, but I found it impossible to treat of them apart from the 
principal deities of Greece and India; it was, however, neces- 
sary to confine my subject within some definite limits, or I 
should have exceeded the bounds which are imposed by the 
fact that the paper had to be read and discussed in some two 
hours. The limited subjects I have chosen are these: the 
twelve Adityas, the twelve Olympian Gods, and the twelve 
principal Homeric heroes. Even then the range is too large, 
and I have had either to omit, or relegate to notes, many facts 
which seem to support my hypothesis. The immediate reason 
for my writing at all was the conviction that, while the methods 
of the comparative mythologists and many of the results attained 
by Max Miiller,Cox, Bréal, Kuhn, Schwartz, Mannhardt and oth- 
ers, were undoubtedly of great value, still the tendency shown 
by them to select some one physical phenomenon, the sun, the 
dawn, or the storm, as providing in itself sufficient ground for 
the interpretation of large collections of myths, was repugnant 
to common sense, and led in application to most absurd re- 
sults. It seemed to me, also, that the meaning of the original 
myths could not have so far evaporated at the time when the 
later Greek and Indian mythologists systematized and arranged 
them, as not at any rate to have been clear enough to prevent 
their confusing two deities originally distinct, or separating 
one into two in so far as their principal lists were concerned. 
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I therefore examined separately into the nature of the twelve 
Olympian Gods, and the twelve Adityas, and on comparing 
the results was rewarded by finding that they corresponded 
very nearly indeed. It will be a help to us if I state very briefly 
what those results were. I found, or thought I found, three 
principal deities, under whom the rest might be grouped, viz. : 
1, the Storm; 2, the Sun; 3, the Fire. With the Storm come 
the Darkness, the Thunder and the Clouds; with the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars and the Light; with the heavenly or sacrificial 
Fire, the Twilight, the Dawn and the earthly or volcanic Fire. 

This rough enumeration will of course: be modified in the 
course of the paper; for instance the historical devolopment of 
the starry sky into that of the circumambient ocean; of the 
connection of the clear light with the lightning; of the deriva- 
tion of the Moon-worship from that of the life-giving soma-cup 
will have to be taken into account. As far as we need at pres- 
ent, however, it will suffice for a hypothetical list. I do not 
: find any important Indian deity mentioned in the Rig Veda 
who is not included in the list; and of the chief Greek gods 
only Hades and Dionysus are omitted, neither of whom can 
claim to be of early importance: Hades, in fact, is a develop- 
ment of Hermes, and Dionysus a variant of Soma, probably 
of foreign introduction. 

In order, then, to have a clear idea of the nature of the 
Homeric heroes, we must begin by an examination of the 
deities to whom they are alleged to be akin; and this the rather 
because recent theories have tended to confuse them. Accord- 
ing to Max Miiller, for instance, Athené is the Dawn; Aphro- 
dite is the Dawn; Eos is the Dawn; Helene is the Dawn. 
According to Mr. Cox, Apollo is the Sun; Achilles is the Sun; 
Paris is (sometimes) the Sun; Hector is the Sun. 

It does not commend itself to common sense, either that 
these Suns and Dawns should oppose themselves, wound them- 
selves, and even kill themselves, while they imagine that they 
are wounding and killing somebody else, or that their origin 
should have been so obscure as to allow the same deity to have 
developed into several with incomparable and contradictory 
attributes. It is true that in the Rig-Veda we find great over- 
lapping in the attributes of individual deities; we find also 
general statements that the several deities are to be regarded 
as individualizations of one central Supreme Light or Heat; 
but yet there is a distinct recognition of at least the under- 
mentioned powers of nature if not of more, both in the Rig 
and in the Iliad. It seems to me that the mythologists have 
been misled by trying to identify the supreme Greek goddesses 
with feminine powers in the Veda; whereas these latter, with 
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the exception of Ushas (Eos, the Dawn), and Prithivé, the 
Earth, are mere shadowy reflexes of the corresponding male 
deities.. Hence the tendency to over-estimate the one or two 
Goddesses that had some importance in the Sanscrit book. I 
now proceed to my enumeration. 

1. The Day, as shown in the cloudy, thundering sky; In- 
dra, Zeus, Jupiter. That Indra is functionally replaced by 
Zeus, there can be no doubt; and we must not shut our eyes 
to that fact because Zeus is etymologically equivalent to Dyaus. 
He is not the light Ether, but dwells on its confines (R.-V., i 
52, 12, 13), and fills the air with cloud-waters. He also cor- 
responds to Cronus, and kills his father, Dyaus-Kasyapa, just 
as Cronus mutilates Uranus. 

2. The Twilight, Hermes. I need only refer to the mono- 
graph of M. Ploix, which is conclusive as to the character of 
this deity. That he is identical with the Vedic Pushan is not, 
however, admitted, yet the identity appears certain. Pushan 
is a herdsman, the lover of Surya, the golden dawn; aids in 
the revolutions of day and night, is the tutelary god of trav- 
elers, and conducts the spirits of the dead to the other world. 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Roth and Bothlingk say that he is a solar 
deity, and their opinion has been generally adopted. He has 
two forms, one white, one black; reigns over magical appear- 
ances; has power over Day and Night; is parent of Heaven 
and Earth; in all respects he corresponds to Hermes, the Twi- 
light (R.-V., vi, 58). 

3. The Night, as shown in the starlit sky. This sky was 
supposed to’ move in the waters, and the waters themselves 
to be extended not only round the earth, but also in a watery 
atmosphere which shared with the air the space intermediate 
between heaven and earth. Hence Varuna, originally the starry 
sky, became gradually the ruler of the waters, like Poseidon, 
who retained, on the other hand, many of the darker elements 
of Varuna. 

4. The Fire, especially as the formative power who makes 
the thunderbolts or dwells in the volcano.* Tvashtri, Hephes- 
tus. 

5. The crushing storm, the mountain tempest; Rudra, Ares, 
the Maruts. 

6. The Sun; Surya, Phoebus-Apollo. 

Thus far we have plain sailing; but the rest of my list is by 
no means so accordant with received doctrine. 


The Latin form of Hephestus, Vulcanus, is identical with Tu-bal-Cain ; just as Bal-der 
and Beli are with Abel or Yabal. I may be oned for here pointing out vhy = i 2 identi- 
fication of Yabal —_ Tubal Cain with Abel and Cain, given by Reuss in his L’histoire 
Sainte et le loi, i., 308 (1st edition, 1880), was communicated by me to Dr. J. W. Donaldson 
in 1859. (See Jashar, 2d edition, p. 375.) 
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7. Originally the light, the Ether, Mitra, the sunlit sky; not 
by any means ‘to be confused with the cloud- sky of Indra. In 
still earlier times Yrita seems to have held the supreme posi- 
tion: Indra displaced as Zeus did Uranus; whence Athene, the 
Greek goddess of the light, is called Tritogeneia. That Athene 
is not the Dawn, as Max Miiller and Sayce suppose, will be 
evident to any careful reader of Ruskin’s “Queen of the Air.” 
Hence, also, in my opinion, she is called Glaucopis, blue-faced. 
Hence, also, when Hephestus, the lightning, has eleaved the 
*head of Zeus, the Zenith, Athene, the light, springs into exist- 
ence. Miiller’s notion that the head of Zeus is the East can- 
not be defended. The nature of Athene is clearly shown in 
Iliad, iv., 75-80. 

8.. The Dark Night. This conception easily passes into that 
of the Infinite on the one hand and into that of the Earth on 
the other; for the Indian mind looked on the visible separation 
of Earth and Sky at early dawn as a veritable creation; until 
the light parted them they existed only as Aditi, the undis- 
tinguished darkness, the idefinite, the earth. I take Aryaman 
to bear the same relation to Mitra that Varuna does to Indra; 
but in any case Demeter, whether as Earth-mother or Divine- 
mother, and Leto, the mother of Phoebus, are the Greek deities 
who ultimately embody the two phases of this conception, 
which was originally single. 

9. The Dawn, or Sunrise. The Dawn-goddess herself, so 
clear both in the Sanscrit and Greek writings as Ushas or Eos; 
but this phenomenon was too complex to be dismissed so simply; 
the red Dawn? was followed by the golden sun-glow, Savitri, 
when regarded as merely a phenomenon of light, Surya, when 
the appearanee of the sun’s visible orb was thought of. The 
idea of the Day-break seems also to have been inseparable 
from that of the morning saerifice. Agni, the Fire, performs 
this in heaven as the priest does on earth; the flame and smoke 
of the earthly sacrifice are said to carry the soma-juice up to 
Indra. There are then two dawns, the golden and the red; 
the latter is denoted by the rosy-fingered Eos, the former in 
my opinion by the gold-throned, though {white-armed Here 
(from Svara, bright). The golden-armed Savitri, or sunrise, 
would then correspond to the gold chain, by which Here was 
suspended in the sky by Zeus, and to the golden-throned 
Chrysothronos’ Here. 

10. The life-drink or Soma, The soma-juice vaporized in 
the sacrifice passes into the air and forms a misty atmosphere, 
~~ In R. V., i, 59, 2, Agni is the head of the sky and the navel of the earth; the head of 


the s) a, is here clearly zenith. 
e Dawn produces Agni, the sacrifice, Savitri, the golden sunrise, and Surya, the 
Sun. Cf. R. V., vii., 78, 3; i, 43, 1, &e. 
Savitri becomes Pushan, the generator, R. V., v., 81, 5,i.¢.,in the evening. Savitri 
must be the Sun-glow, not the Sun. 
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which covers the earth like Varuna, the covering ocean. From 
this drink Indra derives his courage; from it, all nature directly 
or indirectly receives its life; but Soma, even in the Rig Veda 
begins to modify this meaning and to become identified with 
the moon, which in later mythologies still retained the attri- 
bute of giving life and wealth, as the cornucopia or sangreal. 
In like manner Artemis, originally the giver of health and 
riches, in later Greek mythology beeomes the moon-goddess. 
The change is identical with that in the case of Soma, and 
seems to point to a commencement of this change before the 
Greek branch was parted from the other members of the Aryan 
stock. Soma as the Moon-God supplanted Chandramas, the 
original moon-deity. ; 

11. The mist or cloud, looked on sometimes as the Thunder- 
bearer, but much oftener as the rain-giver and life-generator, 
Parjanya. I have no hesitation in assigning this function to 
Aphrodite, the foam-born, under whose feet the grass springs 
up, as she walks. Only as a cloud or mist-goddess can I find 
how she could have developed into the goddess of fertility, of 
beauty, of love; and with the greatest respect for the eompar- © 
ative philologists, I must regard the notion that Aphrodite and 
Athene are the same personages, the Dawn, as an instance of 
a dangerous and contagious monomania. I may notice that in 
the Iliad it is the cloud-gods that can be wounded by heroes; 
at one time the storm-cloud, Ares; at another, the rain-cloud, 
Aphrodite. In Aéschylus, frag. 41 (Danaidis) Aphrodite says: 
“Rain falling from the moist heaven impregnates the earth, 
who brings forth for mortals both food for sheep and suste- 
nance for Demeter; and the beauty of the trees is perfected 
from a marriage of showers. Of these things I am a part 
cause.” This is pretty clear; still clearer is the identification 
of Aphrodite and Charis, the chief of the Charites or Harits, 
horses of the Sun, so well worked out by Max Miiller; but 
horses in the Veda are clouds, and I think nothing but clouds, 
never sun rays. 

12. The Fire, Agni; whether as lightning in the air, or the 
flame of sacrifice on the earth. The Greek correlative is Hes- 
tia, the central hearth-flame. This goddess does not appear in 
Iliad XX, where Zeus summons all the gods and permits them 
to take part in the contest; her place is filled by Xanthus, the 
brown river, which in Book VI. belongs to Lycia (light-land), 
and in Book XXI. is burnt up by Hephezstus. I take this river 
to be simply the smoke-stream ascending from the sacrifice; 
but of this more anon. The above statements are summed up 
in the following table, which it will be noticed includes all the 
gods in Iliad XX., the twelve great Olympian gods, and all 
the principal deities of the Rig Veda: 
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NIGHT-SKY ; STARS. LIGHT, ETHER. DARK; EARTH. DAY-8SEY; CLOUD. 
Varuna. Mitra. ——- Indra, Vaya. 
(Uranus.) ito. eus. 


Poseidon. Athene. Demeter. (Dyaus.) 
SUN. SUN-GLOW; DAWN. |FIRE, THE CRAFTSMAN. STORM; WIND. 
Surya. Savitri. Tvashtri. Rudra. 
(Ushas, Eos.) Ares 
Apollo. Here. 


Hephestus. (Maruts.) 
LIFE-DRINEK; MOON. TWILIGHT. FIRE OF THE SACRIFICE RAIN ; MIST. 
Soma; Chandramas. Pushan. Agni. Parjanya. 
Artemis. Hermes. Hestia. Aphrodite. 




















Before entering on the more general application of these 
identifications, I will adduce one simple instance of a myth 
from the Odyssey, which has hitherto yielded such unsatisfac- 
tory results in the hands of the mythologists, that Mr. Sayce 
is reduced to the shift of doubting its Greek origin, and sug- 
gests that it, like the labors of Hercules, may turn out to be 
Accadian. When Odysseus comes to the Cyclops’ land, and 
finds the deep cave where Polyphemus harbored his sheep and 
goats, he takes the strong wine given him by the priest of the 
Sun, and goes to the cave, where, after the Cyclops has fed on 
two of his companions, he induces him to drink this wine, ob- 
tained from the stream of nectar and ambrosia. When the 
Cyclops sleeps, Odysseus puts out his eye, and he and his 
companions escape under the sheep as they go out of the 
cave. Mr. Cox makes Polyphemus the storm-cloud, and his 
eye the sun, seen through the cloud, so that Odysseus, the 
Sun, destroys himself. De Gubernatis accepts this; I cannot. 
Polyphemus, son of Poseidon, that is, of Varuna, the starry 
sky, must be a dark deity, in fact he is the darkness itself: his 
cave is the night, in which he hides the cloud-flocks; his eye 
is the moon; Odysseus, the twilight, the universal traveller, 
another form of the shifty Hermes, gives Polyphemus the 
soma-drink, that soma which forms a vaporous atmosphere 
and hides the starry heavens in the Veda, which puts to sleep 
or obscures the moon, the eye of Polyphemus in this story. 
Odysseus then puts out the eye with the fiery lightning-stake 
made of olive wood, the tree of Athene, the light goddess, so 
that thunder-shouts from the giant roar all over the cavern. 
The thunder-storm completely obscures the moon, already 
dimmed_ by the soma-halo of mist. The storm ceases, morn- 
ing comes, and Odysseus-Criophorus, the wearer of Hermes’ 
cap which gives invisibility, escapes in the violet-colored wool 
of the sheep-clouds of the dawn. The ram, under which 
Odysseus escapes, is sacrificed, burnt up by the heat of the 
rising sun, to cloud-compelling Zeus. 

Let us now turn to the story of the Iliad, or rather to that 
of Achilles, which forms the original nucleus of that poem. 

Agamemnon refuses to ransom Chryseis, the daughter of 


Chrysis, priest of Apollo. Apollo plagues the Greeks; Aga- 
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memnon resigns Chryseis, and takes Briseis from Achilles, the 
son of Thetis*, who then withdraws from the contest against 
the Trojans. Agamemnon, Odysseus, Diomedes, Eurypylus 
and Machaon are wounded and withdraw from the fight. The 
Trojans drive the Greeks go their trenches. Achilles allows 
Patroclus to appear in his armor. Patroclus kills Sarpedon; 
Hector kills Patroclus; Achilles, in new arms made by Hephezs- 
tus, at Thetis’ request, takes the field. He fights with Aneas, 
Xanthus and Hector, whom he slays. 

Briseis is unquestionably Brisaya, a form of the changeful 
cloud. Chryseis can only be a being of the same class; they 
are both called “fair-cheeked,” etc. But Brysaya is not the, 
dawn; therefore Briseis and Chryseis are not Dawns, and 
Achilles is not a solar hero. But it does not follow that he is 
not identifiable with any other deity. He can hardly be the 
Wind; let-us try then the third great deity of the’ Veda su- 
preme triad, the Fire. Is Achilles Agni? I think he is: but 
in this interpretation we must carefully bear in mind the iden- 
tity of the sacrifices in heaven and earth, and the quasi-iden- 
tity of the priestly fire and celestial lightning. 

In the early morning Agamemnon-Indra, the king of men, 
the wide ruler, is in possession of Chryseis, the fair-cheeked 
cloud. Chryseis is absorbed by the heat of the sun, or perhaps 
merely illumined and turned into gold by him; in either case 
Indra has to resign her to the Sun, but in revenge he seizes on 
Briseis, the dark smoke of the morning sacrifice, as it mounts 
into the air. When Briseis is gone, the fire goes down, and 
although it is kept alight, it only smoulders until the other 
great sacrifice in the evening. During the day, however, 
though Achilles does not fight, there is no universal truce: his 
alter ego, the golden sunrise, dressed in the fiery armour of his 
Amphitryon, slays Sarpedon, the Lycian archer, by the river 
Xanthus, the child of Zeus, the creeping darkness. Hector, 
the dark storm, kills Patroclus. When evening is at hand, the 
sacrifice is again offered. The libation is poured on the fire, 
and the soma-vapor is formed into a new cloud-armour, daz- 
zling and moon-like, by Tvashtri-Hephzstus. Nevertheless, 
the flame cannot rise clearly; it is strangled by the ruddy 
brown smoke; Xanthus is fighting with Achilles. A®neas, the 
cloud, the mist-born, has been conquered, but the smoke 
would yet destroy the flame, did not the fiery heat of He- 
phzstus come to its aid; the fire burns up the smoke, the flame 
of the sacrifice ascends. victoriously, and contends with the 
storm for the possession of Ilion, the sky. The storm is de- 
feated and retreats rapidly, but Achilles is swift of foot, over- 


*So Agni is born of the waters, his mothers. R. V., ix., 91, 6. 
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takes him and wounds him. The waters of the firmament are 
stained with blood, the body of Hector is mangled and scat- 
tered round the walls of Ilion, arid nothing remains but the 
victorious Achilles, towering over the flaming funeral pile of 
the dead Patroclus. 

Such, it seems tome, is the simple seed out of which the 
magnificent epic of the Achilles grew, but besides this main 
story there are others involved which require explanation. For 
instance, the siege story. Paris, rightly identified by Max 
Miiller with Pani, one of the dark storm-powers, has stolen 
away Helene, or Sarama: the dawn has disappeared with a 
storm-cloud. Menelaus, the starry sky of night, is forsaken by 
Helene. But Agamemnon-Zeus, the thunderer, gathers his 
armies, attacks Paris in spite of the solar powers, and recovers 
Helene. The dawn comes back to the night sky after the con- 
flict of thé day, and the taking of the heaven town of Troy. 
But in the story, as in the Achilles-quarrel, the conflict is 
between the fire and light on the one hand, the sun and cloud 
on the other. The Gods on the Greek side are Athene, Pose- 
idon, Hephestus, Hermes, Here; while the Trojans were aided 
by Phcebus, Leto, Artemis, Aphrodite, Ares aud Xanthus; 
but these classes of gods must not be confused; we can not 
have a solar Achilles and a solar Ulysses fighting against a 
solar Hector and a solar A‘neas; any more than we can havea 
Dawn Athene opposing a Dawn Aphrodite. The historical 
working of the human mind is more logical than the mytholo- 
gists of our time are willing to allow. 

Again, Achilles is invulnerable, except in the heel, the part 
nearest the ground. The flame cannot be wounded, even its 
smoke-armour can only be pierced where there is a chink; but 
the ignited fuel, the lowest part of the fire can be attacked, for 
it is vulnerable; and when it is killed, the whole flame dies. 
If Achilles is the sun, as Mr. Cox tells us, how is he more vul- 
nerable in one part than another? If Achilles is a mere hero, 
and not a double of some deity, how can he be invunerable in 
any part, while even Ares and Aphrodite can be wounded ? 
It is true these latter gods only bleed celestial echoes, but that 
is accounted for in my theory by their being both water-hold- 
ing clouds. Why Max Miiller’s Dawn-Maiden should bleed 
echos does not appear. Again, the innumerable stories in 
which three brothers appear, one swift, one clever, and one 
strong, lead us back to the swift-footed Achilles, the many- 
wiled Odysseus, and the mighty Diomedes. These are cer- 
tainly distinct personages: Diomedes does not appear in later 
traditions so extensively as the others; but Odysseus, the crafty 
hero of the Odyssey, the darling of Athene, who abides so 
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long in inaction with Calypso, resists the effects of Circe’s wine, 
blinds the giant Polyphemus, whose men eat the flesh of the 
sun’s cows, leaving only the empty skins, is certainly Hermes, 
the crafty thief. 

Of course, in the limits ofa paper, I can not give a detailed 
examination into these interpretations, and must content my- 
self with merely indicating results. There is, however, one 
more myth connected with Paris, which I cannot pass over; 
I mean his judgment in favor of Aphrodite, which led to the 
Trojan war. According to Mr. Cox, Paris for this occasion 
only, acts the part of the Sun. Three goddesses, viz., the 
Bright Sky, the Dawn and the DAWN, require his verdict on 
their charms; he decides in favor of Dawn number two, and is 
promised by her that he shall have Dawn number three for his 
bride. According to my view, the goddesses are the bright 
golden sunrise, the clear light sky, and the delicate sea-born 
mist encircled with the cestus of irridescent light; the dark 
cloud chooses the mist, and is rewarded by the possession of 
the dawn, who departs with him, forsaking her true husband, 
the brilliant star-lit heaven. 

With regard to Achilles and Odysseus there is much I must 
leave unnoted or imperfectly considered. Mark, however, that 
Achilles is made invulnerable by being plunged in the Styx, 
or according to Apollodorus, by being immersed alternately in 
fiery heat and immortalizing ambrosia (Soma); that he was 
brought up by the centaur Chiron and fed on the entrails of 
lions and bears; that when disguised at the court of Lycome- 
des he was called Pyrrha; that his ashes were placed in an urn 
made by Hephestus and given by Dionysus to the Nereids. 
All this is palpably clear if Achilles be the sacrificial flame, but 
inextricably involved if we take him to be the sun. Again in 
the Odysseus story, who is Circe, at whose land the hero ar- 
rives after long westward travel, and yet finds himself at the 
abode and choruses of the dawn, and the rising of the sun? 
Who is she whose enchantment cannot change the shape of the 
Hermes-protected hero, but can alter those of his companions ? 
Surely the Dawn and Sun theory breaks down here. Is Circe 
the round horizon, which is either East or West, or both; 
which foreshortens and distorts the cloud-shapes, but cannot 
alter the invisible twilight? Or is she not rather a moon God- 
dess? But it is not my present object to write a commentary 
on these poems, or even to explain all the details in them. 
Enough if I succeed in proving that the deities and the heroes 
are not so monotonously fashioned on one model as our recent 
mythologists would have us believe; and if I can vindicate 
their comparative method, for which we are so much indebted 
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to them, without committing myself to a belief in the special 
explanations by which they have tried to illustrate it. 

I now come to an investigation necessary for the accurate 
understanding of the preceding remarks, although as being of 
a technical nature, I have deferred its consideration until now. 

In the Rig Veda the number of the Adityas is stated to be 
seven (ix., 114, 3). In ii., 27, 1, the names of six of them are 
given, viz.: Aryaman, Mitra, Varuna, Amsa, Bhaga, Daksha. 
In x., 72, 8, 9, it is said that Aditi had eight sons, but that 
the eighth, Marttanda, was not at first presented to the gods. 
In the Taittiriya Veda, and again in the Taittiriya Brahmana, 
the names of these eight are given, viz.: Indra (in the place of 
Daksha), Dhatri, Vivasvat, and the other five as above, but in 
the Rig itself Surya, Savitri, the sun and the moon are also 
called Adityas; and the attempts made to get these included 
in the seven by identifying Surya, Savitri and Vivasvat are by 
no means satisfactory. It seems impossible to doubt that more 
than seven Adityas were recognized even before the compila- 
tion of the Rig. In later writings twelve Adityas are continu- 
ally enumerated: one list, which occurs both in the Mahabha- 
rata and in the Vishnu Pufana, may be regarded as the normal 
one, viz.: 1, Dhatri; 2, Atyaman; 3, Mitra; 4, Varuna; 5, 
Amsa; 6, Bhaga; 7, Indra; 8, Vivasvat; 9, Savitri; 10, Vishnu; 
11, Pushan; 12, Tvashtri. Slight variations occur in the other 
lists, ¢. g., in another Mahabharata list Jayanta and Bhaskara 
take place of Savitra and Vivasvat; in a list in the Harivansa, 
Kavi, Manu, Parjanya replace Dhatri, Savitri, Vivasvat; in a 
second list from the same work, Purvandana replaces Indra, 
and Parjanya, Savitri; finally, in a list from the Bhagavita, 
Vidhatri replaces Amsa; Sacra, Indra; and Umbrana, Vishnu. 
It will be noticed that Pushan and Tvashtri, who occur in every 
one of these later lists, are never called Adityas in the Rig 
Veda, a fact which points distinctly to a gradually developed 
increase in the number. The next question that suggests itself 
is, who are Dhatri, Amsa, Bhaga and Vivasvat? They are all 
obscure deities, of whom comparatively little notice is taken 
in the Rig Veda, but as they are included in the original eight 
Adityas, they must have been important at any rate in the 
early stage of mythological development. Bhaga has been 
rightly identified with the sun by most mythologists; Amsa, 
his companion in the lists, is probably the moon; and a careful 
comparison of such passages in the latter books of the Rig, as 
that in x., 190, 3: “Dhatri in the beginning formed the Sun 
and the Moon (¢. e., Bhaga and Amsa), the Heaven and the 
Earth (¢. e., Varuna and Aryaman, or Dyaus and Prithivi), the 
Air and the Light (¢. e., Indra and Mitra),” with his position 
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at the head of the lists and the details of Rudra’s attack on 
Daksha’s sacrifice (Muir, Sanscrit¢ texts, vol. iv.), leaves little 
doubt in my mind that Dhatri is an older form of Rudra. 
Vivasvat is much more puzzling. From the Aditya lists he 
would seem to be equivalent to Parjanya, the thundering rain- 
cloud, who in two lists replaces him; but Max Miiller and 
others say he is the Sun; and Muir says he is “the firmament 
expanding to the sight through the approaching light.” Let 
us see what is known about him. He is the husband of Sar- 
anyu, and father of two pairs of twins; first the Asvins, then 
of Yama and Yami (R. V., x., 17, 1). But in another hymn 
the parents of Yama and Yami are called the Gandharva 
and his watery wife (Apyé Yosha, V., x., 10, 4), but the 
mother of Yama and Yami is not Vivasat’s wife, but one made 
like her and substituted for her (R. V., x., 17,1). Again, the 
Gandharvas are children of the great Gandharva, but there we 
come on a certain connection with the Greek myths. For the 
gandharvas are the centaurs, and the offspring of Ixion and 
Nephele; who must, therefore, correspond to Vivasvat and the 
substitute for Apyé Yosha, who is Héré. In the other corres- 
ponding Greek myth, Castor and Pollux, with Helene and 
Clytemnestra, correlate to the Asvins, with Yama and 
Yami. Here the-parents are Zeus and Leda; but Zeus does 
not appear in his own form; he is the thundergod disguised as 
a white swan, that is, as a white cloud. The form assumed by 
Vivasvat as father of the Asvins (the horsemen), is that of a 
_ horse, which leads us to the third Greek form of the myth, in 

which Cronus (as a horse) and Phityra are the parents of the 
centaurs. This whole body of myth must correspond and be 
consistent. It will not do to shuffle Vroasvatnow into the 
place of the Sun, now of the Sky; to make Ixion a Sun god 
and Vivasvat a Sky god; to’make Leda the dark and Vivanat’s 
wife the dawn, or the wind, as the modern mythologists do. 
A consistent interpretation must be found, or the riddle must 
be given up. 

Now it is necessary for this solution to have a clear concep- 
tion of daybreak as implied in the Veda myths: it has several 
stages; starting from 1, the dark, we have successively, 2, the 
gloaming, or false daybreak, in which the clouds are whitened 
by the light; 3, the twilight, or true daybreak, which the grey 
light spreads round the horizon; 4, the red dawn; 5, the golden 
sun-glow; 6, the rising sun. In the myths which we are con- 
sidering, the Asvins, Castor and Pollux, correspond to stage 
2, the lower of them, Polydeuces, having a greater share of the 
dark moisture, the upper, Castor, having more light. The Cen- 
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taurs* are clouds similarly lit up, half light, half dark and rainy, 
but unconnected with the day-break; they exist at any hour of 
the day. The red dawn (4) is Helenet, the darkness Clytem- 
nestra (1). Wecan now see why Clytemnestra and Polydeuces 
come from one egg, Castor and Helene from the second; Yami 
and Yama, the daybreak and nightfall, correspond fairly 
enough to Helene and her sister, and easily glide in later de- 
velopments into the notions of birth and death. The other 
stages of the morning are: 3, Hermes; Pushan, the twilight; 
5, Savitri, Here, the golden sunglow; 6, Surya, the risen sun; 
Surya (fem.), being the sun while not completely above the 
horizon, and so practically identical with Here. These are 
the offspring: their mothers, Nephele, Saranyu, Phityra, Apya, 
Yosh, are slightly varying forms of mist; the fathers, Vivas- 
vat, the horse, Ixion, Cronus, the horse, Zeus, the swan-cloud, 
are all thunder-carrying clouds. I do not say thunder gods 
but thunder-carrying gods. The thunder was not deified 
by the Hindoos and the Greeks as it was by the Norsemen; it 
was only an instrument in the hands of the deities, Indra, Par- 
janya, Zeus or Athene. We can now see what Ixion’s punish- 
ment means: the cloud is fastened to the wheel of the horizon 
with its four spokes, North, East, West and South, and whirled 
round it in lightning flames. How he can have been taken for 
a Sun-god I cannot understand. We can also see how the 
Erinys of the Greeks comes from the misty confusion, Saranyu, 
which is the true avenger of crime; but we must pass on to 
other matters connected with Vivasvat. His cloud nature, and 
therefore my identification of him with Parjanyaf is clearly 
confirmed by the Satapatha Brahamana, iii., i, 33, when we 
read that Marttanda or Vivasvat was born without any dis- 
tinction or shape,:and that the other Adityas had to shape 
him. Still more to our purpose i§ it that Vivasvat’s messen- 
ger, Matarisvan, or Atharvan, brought back Agni from afar, 
where he had hidden himself. We find in the Greek in like 
manner that Hermes brings fire to man. But this same story 





*Another form of this myth gives us Poseidon in horse-form, and Demeter-Erinys as 
ts of Despoina; or Poseidon and Demeter as parents of the horse Arion. Here 
oseidon, in the form of a horse, is the sea-water raised into a cloud by evaporation. 
Erinys is Saranyu-Demeter, the divine goddess (Deometer), not the earth; the horse Arion 
is the Gandharva, and Despoina (Dasapatni) must be of a like nature with Arion. Demeter 
has a double function in Greek mythology, just as Oineus has; the ——— etymologies 
from De (for Ge, the earth , and Oinos, wine, having led to identification with Gaia and 
Dionysus, in place of Tethyo (the cloud-mother), and Ares. 


+Eos, the red dawn, has rosy arms and a golden throne, and is drawn by white horses. 
Here, the golden dawn, has white arms and golden feet, and is drawn by the multicolored 
ees. Those who have seen a sunrise may read the opening lines of Browning’s Pippa 
‘alses, and they will recognize the exactness of the m cal description. Moreover, Here 
borrows the rainbow Cestus of Aphrodite, which is identical with the iris-hued peacock- 
clouds that draw her chariot. The wives of Castor and Polydences are Hileira, the Dawn, 
and Pheebe, the Moon ; this again shows their character. 
tThe eighth son of Aditi, Marttanda or Vivasvat, had no arms or legs, no shape; and 
the Adityas shaped him (Muir’s Sanscrit texts, v., 56, note); Vritra, the ahi, the cloud, has 
no arms or legs (R. V., i., 32-7); Vritra and Vivasvat are clearly of the same physical nature. 
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is clearly identical with that of Odysseus bringing back Achil- 
les, when he had disguised himself in female garments in a 
distant court; and we get a further confirmation of the identity 
of Agni and Achilles; of Hermes, Odysseus, and Matvrisnan. 

I have now identified the twelve Adityas with the twelve 
principal Veda gods, and having previously identified these 
latter with the twelve Olympian deities, it only remains to see 
if heroes engaged in the Troy war other than Ulysses and 
Achilles may be looked on as reflexes of gods. 

The chief warriors on the Grecian side were Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Diomede, Patroclus, Odysseus, Achilles, Nestor and 
Ajax; on the Trojan side, Glaucus, Aineas, Paris, Pandarus, 
Sarpedon, Hector. Of these, Nestor and Ajax seem to be 
reflections of Odysseus and Achilles; Agamemnon, the king 
of men, corresponds to Zeus; and as the day-sky is accord- 
ingly killed at the winter solstice by the darkness, Clytemnes- 
tra; while A®gisthus, the goat-drawn twilight, looks on ap- 
provingly.* Menelaus, Agamemnon’s brother, is, as we have 
seen, Poseidon. Pandarus, who wounds him, is certainly the 
Lycian Apollo; Pandarus wields Apollo’s bow, and no mortal 
can do that. This opposition of Pandarus and Menelaus cor- 
responds to that between Apollo and Poseidon in Iliad XX. 
Sarpedon, the creeping darkness, the Lycian bowman, corre- 
lates to Leto; and his slayer, Patroclus, the golden sunrise, 
clad in the Achillean armour of the sacrificial fire, to Here; 
Hermes and his antitype, Odysseus, do not do very much in 
the fighting way, while Artemis is probably represented by 
Glaucus.t The other leader from Lycia or light-land, Diomed, 
who is driven off by Hector (who in Iliad V. is expressly iden- 
tified with Ares, the storm), who also fights with Aineas, is 
certainly the lightning-wielder Athene. ~Aineas repeats the 
contest of Aphrodite, the lightning-wounded mist, and retires 
from the conflict in a way corresponding with that of his 
mother. But I cannot dwell on these identifications. I will, 
however, add a few words on Xanthus. Xanthus is a river of 
Lycia (light-land), full of whirlpools, that combats Achilles 
and is dried up by Hephestus; Xanthus the ruddy and Balius 
the piebald (brown and gray) are also the horses of Achilles; 

*The children of Agamemnon are Orestes, the Sun; Iphigeneia, the Moon, and Electra, 


the Dawn. For the identification of panes and Zeus, see Iliad, XI., 17-46, especially 
noting the Gorgon or Aigis on his shield. 


+Glaucus is rather puzzling. Jason forsakes Medea for Glauce, Glaucus loves Scylla, 
who is poisoned by Ceres ; another Glaucus, like Diomedes of Thrace, feeds his mares on 
human flesh. All these, and the name, “the glistening,” point to a god of light. But he is 
undoubtedly a sea-god ; I take him to be the moon reflected in the waters, or the waters 
reflecting the moon, as the case maybe. This agrees with the interpretation that my 
theory requires, of Jason as the twilight, Circe as the full moon, Medea as the moon in her 
phases, and also with the relation between Selene, the moon, and Seilenus, the glistening 
moonlit stream; the connection between Selene and Seilenus etymologically the 
game as that between Aither, Aitho, Athene (cf. Selas, Selene), That Medea is the moon 
in her phases as a time-marker, appears from her destroying her children, as Heracles, the 
sun, in his annual course, and Cronus, the year, destroy theirs. 
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Xanthus is again one of Hector’s horses; horses in the Veda 
_are clouds, and the only way of reconciling the various uses of 

this name in Homer seems to me to interpret it as meaning the 
smoke-clouds of the freshly lit sacrifice; these endeavor to 
extinguish the fire, Achilles, but are consumed by the heat He- 
phestus; while in another aspect they, brown with refracted 
light, gray in reflected, are regarded as the horses of the sacri- 
ficial fire, or as the cloud horses of Hector—Ares, the storm. 
The identity of Hector’s and Achilles’ horses is also shown by 
the appearance of Podargus in the Hector list, while Podarge, 
the storm Harpy is with Zephyrus the parent of the horses of 
Achilles. Homer says these horses fly with the wind, and so 
in R. V., 94, 10, Agni yokes to his car ruddy horses as rapid 
as the wind. We find, then, that with very slight variations, 
the opposed couples of gods are repeated in the heroes. 

I will now pass on to some miscellaneous matters confirming 
my main theory; and first, to Argus, the dog of Odysseus, 
who dies at the return of his master. Argus in the Io myth 
is the many-eyed starry night, who watches over Io, and is at 
last put to sleep by Hermes, the twilight. So when Odysseus, 
the twilight, comes home, Argus, who has watched over Pen- 
elope, sinks in the sleep of death; Penelope, the moon, being 
hidden by day in a veil of light, which she unweaves at night- 
fall. Compare the soma-veil, R. V., ix:, 22,6, and the lumi- 
nous network woven by the dawns, R. V., i., 94, 3, and Pallas 
in her weaving contest with Arachne. As to the four eyes of 
Argus in the Hesiodic form of the legend, these cannot make 
Argus a double twilight to be killed by the single twilight 
Hermes, merely because Orthros has two heads. Agni also 
has four eyes, R. V., i., 21, 13, and Yama’s dogs have. four 
eyes, R. V., x., 14, 11. This simply means that Agni can 
see east, west, north and south; it does not make a double 
twilight of him. 

Another confirmation of my theory may be found in the 
relation of Indra to Surya in the Rig Veda. Indra broke a 
wheel of Surya’s car and cast it into space; it was, however, 
not destroyed, and on it the life of all depends. R. V., iv., 
28, 2. He did this when he created day and night, and for 
the advantage of Coutsa, iv., 30, 3, 4; he gave this wheel to 
Coutsa, v., 39, 10, who is identified with Etasa, v., 31, FI. 
At the same time he reduced the dawn to dust, iv., 30, 9, 10, 
and shattered her car, which dissolved. Surely this means 
that Coutsa, the moon, has a one-wheeled car as well as the 
sun; it is broken (in its phases), but is the gift of light and the 
life-giver as much as the sun’s own. The separation of these 
two wheels could only take place when day and night were 
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created, and when the dawn, Here, was hung up in her golden 
chains in the sky. 

The parentage of Pan, the morning breeze, also gives us 
confirmation of my theory. Pan is at one time described as 
the son of Hermes and Penelope, and of Hermes and Callisto 
at another; but Callisto was long since shown by Miiller to be 
identical with Artemis, and the husband of Penelope is Odys- 
‘seus. Hence Odysseus is the same as Hermes, the twilight, 
and Penelope as Callisto, Artemis, the moon. 

Achilles, again, is identical with Meleager and Demophoon. 
The invulnerable Meleager, whose death depends on the burn- 
ing of the fated brand, points directly to the interpretation of 
the sacrificial fire, and cannot be stretched to a solar explana- 
tion; while the hiding in fire at night, when the embers are 
raked, and the anointing with ambrosia (the soma-libation) in 
the morning, common to the stories of Achilles and Demo- 
phoon, are almost beyond a doubt only to be explained in the 
same way. The other form of the myth, in which Achilles is 
dipped in the Styx, and is only to be wounded in the heel, is 
also clear; the upper flame is invulnerable; only by attacking 
the burning fuel at its base can the fire be extinguished, and 
the hero who accomplishes this is Paris, god of the storm- 
cloud,ethe archer of the Veda. Patroclus wears armour of 
flame, and so does Diomed, forged by Hephezstus; but the 
golden sunrise and the glistening Ether are neither of them 
vulnerable in the heel only, as the sacrificial fire is. 

At the risk of tediousness, I take another confirmatory in- 
stance, the use of the lyre by the gods of Greece; Orpheus, 
Hermes, Amphion and Apollo, all possess a magic lyre, to the 
sound of which all nature dances, towers build themselves, and 
flocks and herds assemble. But Orpheus, who precedes Eury- 
dice, the Dawn, in his return from the underworld, is no sun- 
god; he is the first appearance of gray light in the sky. Her- 
mes, who loves, not the dawn, but the moon, whether as Cal- 
listo, Penelope, or Proserpine, is the more extended twilight 
preceding the sunrise. He has invented the lyre and used it 
to arouse nature from her sleep; but he has to disappear before 
Apollo, who takes his lyre and keeps it all the day.. Amphion 
is a repetition of Apollo. I have not space to follow out the 
parallel of the births of Amphion and Lethus, sons of Zeus 
and Antiope, with those of Apollo and Artemis, children of 
Zeus and Leda; but I may note that, while Apollo, Hermes, 
and Pan are all shepherds, they are so with a difference; that 
the herds of Apollo are 350 cows, or day clouds, and 350 sheep, 
or night clouds; that the flocks of Hermes are rams and sheep, 
night clouds, like those of Polyphemus (the shepherd Ahi. R. 
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V.,i., 32, 11); but brought forth by the twilight from the night 
cavern (R. V., i., 124, 7) in which the Cyclops keeps them. 
Pan, on the other hand, the morning wind, has the shaggy 
wind-tom, goat-clouds, which he calls, not by tender lyre- 
breathing, but by shrill whistle from his pipes. All through 
the analogy of light and sound is pressed to an extent which 
moderns find a difficulty in realizing, although such words as, 
“clear” still exist in their original twofold signification. Beyond 
any special argument, however, I would value the very struc- 
ture of the books, in which our traditions are embodied, the 
Rig Veda and the Iliad. The Rig is divided into mandalas, 
and these again into hymns, 1017 in all; more than half these 
are addressed to Agni or Indra. These two are the supreme 
deities in the Rig. One-quarter the remainder are addressed 
to Soma, but these are put in a mandala of their own, indica- 
ting a split between the Soma worship and that of Agni and 
Budna; not that Soma is not acknowledged in the other hymns, 
just as Indra and Agni are in his, but a predominance is given 
to the one cult or the other, as the case may be. The only 
other deities to whom hymns are prominently addressed are 
the Asvens and Dawn deities, who obtain somewhere about 
half as many as Soma. All this coincides with the prominence 
given to Agni-Achilles and Indra-Agamemnon on the ®Greek 
side, and to the importance of the Lycian heroes in the Trojan. 
All the other deities in the Rig share only some quarter of the 
whole book. As regards the structure of the Iliad, I may 
mention that some years since I examined this subject, but the 
publication of .Mr. Geddes’ book deterred me from appearing 
as a rival to so admirable a performance, although my investi- 
gations were finished when his work appeared. I did not agree 
with his results in two points. Firstly, my Achilleid, or orig- 
inal nucleus of the Iliad, contained several books (XIII, xva) 
less than his, and consisted of i—viii, xi, xii, xv*b, xvi, xviii— 
xxii. Secondly, I did not think that the additions were by 
the author of the Odyssey, and written in praise of Odysseus, 
but that they were by a third hand and meant to glorify Dio- 
med. In any case the sun-god is not the hero of either book; 
he is on the losing side in both; and if we want to find the 
solar hero magnified we must turn not to Homer or the Rig 
Veda, but to the legend of the siege of Troy by Heracles, 
which is a pendant (not a parallel) to the siege by the powers 
of light and sacrificial fire. 

I add the following table for the convenience of any reader 
who may wish to check the consistency of my results by refer- 
ence. I have used such tables in examining the works of 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


INDIAN MIGRATIONS, AS EVIDENOED BY LANGUAGE. 


BY HORATIO HALE. 
Part I. The Huron-Cherokee Stock. 


B The only satisfactory evidence of the affiliation or direct rela- 
tionship of two communities, apart from authentic historical 
records, is to be found in their speech. When the languages 
of two nations or tribes show a close resemblance in grammar 
and vocabulary, we may at onee infer a common descent, if 
not of the whole, at least of some portion of the two commu- 
nities. This is a rule which, so far as experience goes, admits 
of no exception. The cases which are frequently referred to, 
of negroes in the West Indies and the Southern States who 
speak English, French, Spanish and Dutch, and of Indians in 
Canada and Mexico who speak French and Spanish, are not 
exceptions, but may, in fact, be reckoned among the strongest 
evidences in proof of the rule; because we know historically 
that, in every one of those cases, there has been not merely an 
intimate connection of these negroes and Indians with people 
of the nations whose languages they have adopted, but a large 
infusion of the blood of those nations. It may be affirmed 
with confidence that no contrary example can be shown. If 
an explorer should find in the heart of Africa, or in some newly 
discovered island of Australasia, a black and woolly-haired 
people whose language showed in its numerals, its pronouns, 
its names for near relationships, and the conjugation of its 
verbs, indubitable traces of resemblance to the Arabic tongue, 
we should infer without hesitation, not merely that this people 
had been at some time visited by Arabs, but that an Arabian 
people had been in some way intermingled among them for 
generations, and had left, along with their language, a large in- 
fusion of Arab blood. If, besides the resemblance of speech, 
there should be a resemblance of physical traits,—if the people 
not only spoke a language similar to the Arabic, but had the 
stature, features, complexion and hair of Arabs,—we should 
entertain no doubt that they were, in the main, of Arabian 
descent. 

When the evidence of language has satisfied us that two 
communities are thus connected, our next inquiry relates to the 
nature of the connection. Is one of them derived from the 
other, and if so, which was the ancestral stock? Oris this con- 
nection that of brotherhood, and do they deduce their origin 


*A paper read at the meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Montreal, in August, 1882. 
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and their languages, like the Latin nations of Southern Europe, 
from a common ancestry? The clues which will lead us to the 
solution of these questions must again be sought in the evi- 
dence of language, and generally in minute and careful com- 
parison of words and grammatical forms; but this evidence 
may be reinforced by that of tradition, which, when it exists, 
will usually be found to correspond with that of language. The 
Hindoo tradition, which makes the Aryans enter India from 
the northwest in prehistoric times, and gradually overrun the 
northern portion of the peninsula, accords strictly, as every 
scholar knows, with the degluctions drawn from the study 
of the languages of that region. So, too, the Polynesian race, 
which peopled the groups of the Pacific Ocean, from the Sand- 
wich Islands on the north to New Zealand on the south, and 
from Easter Island in the east to the Depeyster Group, four 
thousand miles distant in the west, is traced back, by the joint 
evidence of language and tradition, to a starting point or cen- 
ter of migration in the Samoan or Navigator Islands, near the 
western limit of this vast region. Though the emigration 
which peopled some of the eastern groups must have taken 
place at least three thousand years ago, the fact of its occur- 
rence is unquestionable. This instance is made the more nota- 
ble by the circumstance that neither the source nor the direc- 
tion of the migration is such as merely geographical consider- 
ations would have led us to conjecture. New Zealand and the 
Sandwich dslands are by far the largest groups of Polynesia. 
When first known to Europeans, each of these groups con- 
tained a much greater population than the mother group of 
Samoa. From either of them the usual course of winds and 
currents would carry a fleet of canoes to the other islands of 
Polynesia far more readily than from the Navigator Islands, 
whence the voyager must make his way to the eastern groups 
directly in the teeth of the trade-winds. These considerations, 
however, have had no weight in the minds of ethnologists 
against the decisive test of language, reinforced, as it is, by 
the evidence of native tradition. 

In studying the languages of this continent we are naturally 
led to inquire how far we can apply these tests of language 
and tradition in tracing the connection and migration of the. 
Indian tribes. It is evident at once that in making such inqui- 
ries we are confined in each case to tribes speaking languages 
of the same stock. For though there is, unquestionably, a 
certain general congruity of structure among Indian languages 
of different stocks, sufficient to strengthen the eommon opin- 
ion, derived from physical and mental resemblances, which 
classes the people who speak them in one race, yet this con- 
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gruity does not comprise that distinct and specific similarity 
in words and forms which is required as a proof of direct affil- 
iation. In the present state of philological science we must, 
therefore, as has been said, limit our inquiries to the tribes of 
each distinct linguistic family, including, however, such as may 
possibly have been formed by the intermixture of tribes of dif- 
ferent stocks. 

The group of kindred tribes to which, in pursuing these in- 
quiries, my attention was first directed, was that which is com- 
monly known as the Huron-Iroquois family, but which I should 
be rather inclined, for reasons t®at will be hereafter stated, to 
denominate the Huron-Cherokee stock. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the aboriginal nations of this kinship. Surrounded 
as they usually were, in various parts of the continent, by 
tribes of different lineage,—Algonkin, Dakota, Choctaw, and 
others,—they maintained everywhere a certain pre-eminence, 
and manifested a force of will and a capacity for political 
organization which placed them at the head of the Indian com- 
munities in the whole region extending from Mexico to the 
Arctic circle. Their languages show, in their elaborate mech- 
anism, as well as in their fulness of expression and grasp of 
thought, the evidence of the mental capacity of those who 
speak them. Scholars who admire the inflections of the Greek 
and Sanscrit verb, with their expressive force and clearness, 
will not be less impressed with the ingenious structure of the 
verb in Iroquois. It comprises nine tenses, three ‘moods, the 
active and passive voices, and at least twenty of those forms 
which in the Semitic grammars are styled conjugations. The 
very names of these forms will suffice to give evidence of the 
care and minuteness with which the framers of this remarkable 
language have endeavored to express every shade of meaning. 
We have the diminutive and augmentative forms, the cis-loca- 
tive and trans-locative, the duplicative, reiterative, motional, 
causative, progressive, attributive, frequentative, and many 
others. I am aware that some European and American schol- 
ars, shocked to find their own mother-tongues inferior in this 
respect not only to the Sanscrit and Greek, but even to the 
languages of some uncivilized tribes, have adopted the view 
- that inflections are a proof of imperfection and a relic of 
barbarism. They apparently forget that if they vindicate 
in this way a superiority for their native idiom over the 
Greek and the Iroquois, they reduce it at the same time, not 
only below the Mandchu and Polynesian tongues, but beneath 
even the poverty-stricken speech of the Chinese.* 

*In support of the opinion expressed in the text, I may cite two very eminent author- 


ities. Professor Max Miiller, who acquired a knowledge of the Iroquois language from a 
Mohawk undergraduate at Oxford (now Dr. Oronhyatekha, of London, Ont.), remarks in a 
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The constant tradition of the Iroquois represents their ances- 
tors as emigrants from the region north of the great lakes, 
. where they dwelt in early times with their Huron brethren. 
This tradition is recorded, with much particularity, by Cadwal- 
lader Colden, Surveyor General of New York, who in the early 
part of the last century composed his well-known “History of 
the Five Nations.” It is told in a somewhat different form by 
David Cusick, the Tuscarora historian, in his “Sketches of An- 
cient History of the Six Nations;” and it is repeated by Mr. 
L. H. Morgan in his now classical work, “The League of the 
Iroquois,” for which he procured his information chiefly among 
the Senecas. Finally, as we learn from the narrative of the 
Wyandot Indian, Peter Clarke, in his book entitled “Origin 
and Traditional History of the Wyandotts,” the belief of the 
Hurons accords in this respect with that of the Iroquois. Both 
point alike to the country immediately north of the St. Law- 
rence, and especially to that portion of it lying east of Lake 
Ontario, as the early home of the Huron-Iroquois nations. 

How far does the evidence of language, which is the final 
test, agree with that of tradition? To answer this question 
we have to inquire which language, the Huron or the Iroquois, 
bears marks of being oldest in form, and nearest to the mother 
language,—or, in other words, to the original Huron-Iroquois 
speech. Though we know nothing directly of this speech, yet, 
when we have several sister-tongues of any stock, we can 
always reconstruct, with more or less completeness, the original 
language from which they were derived; and we know, as a 
general rule, that among these sister-tongues, the one which is 
most complete in its form and in its phonology is likely to be 
nearest in structure, as well as in the residence of those who 
speak it, to this mother speech. Thus, if history told us noth- 
ing on the subject, we should still infer that, among what are 
termed the Latin nations of Europe, the Italians were nearest 
to the mother people,—and, in like manner, that the original 
home of the Aryans was not among the Teutons or the Celts, 
but somewhere between the speakers of the Sanscrit and of 
the Greek languages. 

Our materials for a comparison of the Huron and the Iro- 
quois are not as full as could be desired. They are, however, 


letter to the author; “To my mind, the structure ofZsuch a language as the Mohawk is 
quite sufficient evidence that those who worked out such a work of art were B pay 
reasoners and accurate classifiers.” Not less emphatic is the judgment XPress by Pro- 
fessor Whitney, in his admirable work on the “Life and Growth o' lLaneeaae 


Speaking 
generally of the structure of American languages, but in aes qpooniie cggliaabie to 
those of the Huron-Cherokee stock, he observes: “Of course there are infinite possibilities 
of expressiveness in such a structure ; and it would only need that some native-American 
Greek race should arise, to fill it full of thought and fancy, and put it to the uses of a 
noble literature, and it would be rightly admired as rich and flexible, perha a beyond any- 


thing else that the world knew.” also the excellent works of the distinguished mis- 
sionary author, the Rev. J. A. Cuoq, of Montreal, on the Iroquois and Algonquin languages, 
in which abundant examples are given of the richness and power of those tongues. 
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quite sufficient to show that the Huron represents the older 
form of their common speech. }A single point of phonology 
may be deemed decisive of this question. The Iroquois dia- 
lects, as is well known, have no labial letter. , Neither m, d, or 
pis found in any Iroquois word, and the language is spoken with- 
out closure of the lips. But in the Huron speech, or rather (as 
there were at least two distinct dialects of this speech), in that 
form of it which is spoken by the Wyandots (or Wendat), and 
which bears the marks of being the oldest form of this lan- 
guage, the sound of the m is frequently heard. A compari- 
son of the words in which this sound occurs with the corres- 
ponding words of the Iroquois dialects, shows beyond question 
that this sound once existed in the mother-tongue from which 
these words were derived, and has been lost in the Iroquois. 
We find that this Huron m has at least five distinct sounds or 
combinations of sounds to represent it in the Iroquois. By 
this fact we are reminded of the similar fate which has befallen 
in English the Teutonic guttural ch (as heard in the German 
words Buch, Loch, lachen, &c.), which, after surviving for a 
time in the Anglo-Saxon language, has disappeared from the 
English speech. In some English words, as we know, its 
place has been taken by the palatal k; Buch has become book, 
machen is changed to make, and so on. In other cases it is 
converted to ¢tch; the German pech is our pitch, the German 
dach is our thatch. In still other cases it is changed to 7, as in 
laugh from lachen, soft from sacht; while in many more in- 
stances it has been dropped altogether as a distinct element, its 
former existence being merely indicated by its influence on the 
sound of the preceding vowel,—as in thought from the German 
dachte, high from the German hoch, might from the German 
macht, and so on, in numerous words which will occur to every 
student of etymology. In close accordance with this treat- 
ment of the German guttural by the English organs of 
speech is that of the Huron labial by the Iroquois. In 
many instances the Huron m becomes w in Iroquois. Thus 
tementaye, “two days,” becomes in Onondaga tewentage; 
yamehéon, “dead,” is in Cayuga yawehéon; skatamend- 
jawe, “one hundred,” becomes in Mohawk askatawanidwi. 
Sometimes the sound of the nasal # (resembling the French 
nasal in bon), is introduced before the w; thus the Huron 
oma, “to-day,” becomes ofiwa in Mohawk; the pronominal 
prefix homa, “their,” becomes hofiwa. Frequently this latter 
combination is’ further reinforced by the hard palatal ele- 
ment & or g, after the nasal; thus the Huron rume, “man,” 
becomes in Mohawk rufgwe or rufikwe; “he loves us,” which 
is somandoronkwa in Huron, becomes sotkwanorotkwa in 
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Mohawk. Sometimes the m is replaced by a nasal followed 
by an aspirate; thus somda, “thou alone,” becomes sowhda. 
The Huron mema, “tobacco,” is singularly transformed. The 
first m becomes in Iroquois oy, and the second is represented 
by the combination #w, thus giving us the Mohawk oyefikwa. 
In these instances the Huron words are undoubtedly the origi- 
nal forms, from which the Iroquois words are derived. Some 
other evidences of a similar kind, which show that the Huron 
is the elder speech, will be hereafter adduced, though they 
may perhaps hardly be deemed necessary. 

Our next inquiry relates to the course which the emigration 
pursued after crossing the St. Lawrence. The Iroquois proper 
(omitting for the present the Tuscaroras), are divided into five 
tribes or “nations,” speaking dialects so dissimilar that the 
missionaries have been obliged to treat them as distinct lan- 
guages. The difference between the Mohawk and the Seneca 
tongues is at least as great as that which exists between the 
Spanish and Portuguese languages. These five tribes, when 
they were first known to Europeans, occupied the northern 
portion of what is now the State of New York, their territory. 
extending from the Hudson river on the east to the Genesee 
on the west. The easternmost tribe was the Mohawk. Directly 
west of them lay the Oneidas, followed in regular order by the 
Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas. Of these tribes the Sene- 
ca was much the largest, comprising nearly as many people 
as all the rest together. The Onondagas were the central, and, 
to a certain extent, the ruling nation of the league. If we 
had not the evidence of language and tradition to guide us, 
the natural presumption would be that -either the Senecas or 
the Onondagas were the parent tribe, of which the others were 
offshoots. But tradition and language alike award this posi- 
tion to the Mohawks. This nation was styled in council the 
“eldest brother” of the Iroquois family. The native historian 
Cusick distinctly affirms that the other tribes broke off from 
the Mohawk people, one after another, and as each became a 
separate nation, “its language was altered.” The words thus 
quoted express briefly, but accurately, the necessary result of 
several generations of separate existence. It remains to show 
how the test of language confirms the tradition, and proves 
beyond question that the course of migration flowed from east 
to west. The following comparative list is derived from vocab- 
ularies, all of which have been recently taken down by the 
writer from the lips of members of the various tribes. The 
Wyandot words are placed first, as being probably nearest to 
the original forms in the parent language. Then follow the 
five Iroquois tribes, in regular order, from east to west; and 
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finally the Tuscarora, a sister, rather than a daughter, of the 
Mohawk, closes the list. In this comparison, certain inflec- 
tions of the verb “to love” have been selected, as showing how 
the course of derivation is disclosed both by the changes of 
sounds and by the grammatical variations.* 

It would not be easy to find a more striking and beautiful 
example than the annexed list furnishes of the operation of a 
well-known linguistic law. I refer to the law of “phonetic 
decay,” as it is called by Professor Max Miiller, who has de- 
scribed its origin and effect, with his usual clearness of style 
and fulness of illustration, in the Second Series of his “Lect- 
ures on Language.” He there shows how words, either by 
lapse of time or change of locality, are apt to undergo a course 
of reduction and contraction, due to the desire of economizing 
effort in speaking. The words are softened and worn away, 
like stones undergoing what geologists call the process of 
degradation. Thus, to adopt and extend some of his examples, 
the German Hadicht becomes the Anglo-Saxon hafoc, and the 
English hawk; the German sprechen becomes the Anglo-Saxon 
sprecan, and the English speak; the German haupt becomes 
the Anglo-Saxon Aeafod, and the English ead. So, drawing 
our examples from words of another origin, the Latin scutarius 
becomes in old French escuyer, in English sguére; the Latin 
capitulum becomes in French chafitre, in English chapter, and 
soon. Referring to our table of Huron-Iroquois derivatives, 
it will be. noticed that the Wyandot heskwandordéikwa is soft- 
ened in Mohawk to ehtshisewanordikwa by a uniform process 
of what may be termed deliquescence. The initial aspirate of 
the Wyandot word is dropped (or perhaps changed in position); 
the first & is softened to ¢sh, precisely as the name of the great 
orator, which in Latin was Azkero, becomes 7shitshego in Ital- 
ian pronunciation; the sibilant s changes its place, and the 
hard sound of zd becomes simply z. The still softer Oneida 
utterance contracts the first three syllables of the Mohawk 
(eh-tshi-se) to ets, and changes the trilled 7 to the liquid /, giv- 
ing us etswanolonkwa. The Onondaga, pursuing the same 
process, changes the initial e¢s to the still softer Zese, and drops 
the r altogether, still retaining, however,—though with a slight 
change,—the vowels which preceded and followed it, and thus 
converts the word to hesewanocikwa. The Cayuga, following 
in due order, contracts these two vowels into one, and converts 
the initial 4ese into ses, but introduces, by a slight reversion to 


*In the orthography followed in this paper the consonants have generally the same 
sounds as in English, and the vowels the same sounds as in Italian and German. ‘The j 
is sounded as in French, or like the English z in azure. The German guttural ch is repre- 
sented by kh or (when softened) by gh. The French nasal n is expressed by the Spanish fi. 
The short u (as it is called) in but is denoted by u. The emphatic syllable of a word is 
indicated by an acute accent, or, when the vowel is long, by the usual horizontal mark 
above it, as d, é, &c. 
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varyuzsoutyuod 
Dany U7 40UIhVY 
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omy wou sys? 
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DMYUOUOY 
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harshness of utterance, an aspirate after the following nasal, 
giving us seswanodihkwa. And, finally, the Senecas of the 
extreme west drop that unnecessary aspirate, and in lieu of 
the difficult Wyandot word heskwandordfikwa, and the seven- 
syllabled Mohawk term, ehtshisewanordnkwa, give us a word of 
four syllaBles, seswandnkiwa, quite as easily spoken and at least 
as euphonious as its English translation, “he loves you.” No 
person accustomed to the study of linguistics will doubt, after 
carefully examining this comparative list, that the Mohawk 
presents the earliest form of the Iroquois speech, and is itself 
a later form than the Wyandot. It will be equally evident 
that the Tuscarora, though closely allied to the Mohawk, is 
rather a sister than a daughter language. It is clear that the 
separation of the Tuscaroras from the proper Iroquois took 
place in early times, and that each language has since pursued 
its own course of development,—that of the Iroquois in their 
chosen abode along the Mohawk River, and,that of the Tus- 
caroras in their southern asylum, between the Roanoke and 
the Alleghany Mountains. 

Following the same course of migration from the northeast 
to the southwest, which leads us from the Hurons of eastern 
Canada to the Tuscaroras of central North Carolina, we come 
to the Cherokees of northern Alabama and Georgia. A con- 
nection between their language and that of the Iroquois has 
long been suspected. Gallatin, in his “Synopsis of Indian Lan- 
guages,” remarks on this subject: “Dr. Barton thought that 
the Cherokee language belonged to the Iroquois family, and 
on this point I am inclined to be of the same opinion. The 
affinities are few and remote, but there is a similarity in the 
general termination of syllables, in the pronunciation and ac- 
cent, which has struck some of the native Cherokees. We 
have not a sufficient knowledge of the grammar, and generally 
of the language, of the Five Nations to decide that question.” 

The difficulty arising from this lack of knowledge is now 
removed; and with it all uncertainty disappears. The simi- 
larity of the two tongues, apparent enough in many of their 
words, is most strikingly shown, as might be expected, 
in their grammatical structure, and especially in the affixed 
pronouns, which in both languages play so important a part. 
The resemblance may, perhaps, best be shown by giving the 
pronouns in the form in which they are combined with a suf- 
fixed syllable to render the meaning expressed by the English 
self or alone,—“I myself,” or “I alone,” &c. 
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IROQUOIS. CHEROKEE. 

I alone akotihaa akwirstn 

Thou alone sotihaa tsiisan 

He alone raoihaa (haoitihaa) uwastii 

We two alone onkinotihaa Zintrsun 

Ye two alone senofihda (Huron, stofihaa)  istéastn 

We alone (pl.) onkioihdaa tkifistTi 

Ye alone tstonihaa (Huron, tsonhaa) itsifistn 

They alone ronotihad (honotihaa) uniinsin 

If from the foregoing list we omit the terminal suffixes Aaa 
and si#7#, which differ in the two languages,-the close resem- 
blance of the prefixed pronouns is apparent. Equally evident | 
is the fact that the Cherokee pronouns, particularly in the third 
person singular and plural, and in the first person dual and 
plural, are softened and contracted forms of the Iroquois pro- 
nouns. 

To form the: verbal transitions, as they are termed, in which 
the action of a transitive verb passes from an agent to an ob- 
ject, both languages prefix the pronouns, in a combined form, 
to the verb, saying, “I-thee love,” “thou-me lovest,” and the 


like. These combined pronouns are similar in the two lan- 
guages, as the following examples will show: 


IROQUOIS. CHEROKEE. 
I-thee koh or kofiye gunya 
I-him ria, hia tsiya 
He-me raka, haka akwa 
He-us sonkwa teawka - 
Thou-him hia hiya 
Thou-them Sheia tegihya 
They-me rotike, hotike guinkwa 
They-us yorike teyawka 
The following list will show the similarity in other words of 
ee Core: IROQUOIS. CHEROKEE. 
Woman yungwe, yeon (Seneca) ageyttii 
Boy haksaa atsatsa 
Girl yiksia ayayutsa 
Fire otsile atsilin 
‘Water awen ama 
Lake uniatale undale 
Stone onofiya niifiya 
Sky kalonhia galinilot 
Arrow ka’na’ gane 
Pipe kanufinawa ganifinawa 
Beaver tsutayit (Huron) tawyt 
Great kowa ekwa 
Old akayon ogayttnli 
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The resemblance in most cases is here so great that the doubt 
which has existed as to the connection of the two languages 
may seem unaccountable. It must be stated, however, that 
these words are selected from a much larger list of vocables, 
in most of which the resemblance is not so apparent. In some 
of them it exists, but greatly disguised by singular distortions 
of pronunciation; while in others the Cherokee words differ 
utterly from those of the Huron-Iroquois languages, and are 
apparently derived from a different source. There seems, in 
fact, to be no doubt that the Cherokee is a mixed language, 
in which, as is usual in such languages, the grammatical skele- 
ton belongs to one stock, while many of the words are supplied 
by another. As is usual, also, in mixed languages, a change 
in the phonology of the language has taken place. A lan- 
guage which two races combine to speak must be such as the 
vocal organs of both can readily pronounce. In the Huron- 
Iroquois dialects syllables frequently end with a consonant. In 
the Cherokee every syllable terminates either in a vowel or in 
a nasalsound. In Iroquois, for example, five is wzsk, in Cher- 
okee it becomes 4zski, a word which in their pronunciation is 
divided hz-ski. The Iroquois raksot or haksuf, grandfather, is 
in Cherokee softened and lengthened to etutu. The probable, 
or at least possible, cause of this mixture, and the source from 
which the exotic element of the language may have been de- 
rived, will be hereafter considered. Meanwhile, the striking 
fact has become evident that the course of the migration of the 
Huron-Cherokee family has been from the northeast to the 
southwest, that is from eastern Canada, on the Lower St. Law- 
rence, to the mountains of Northern Alabama. 
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NATIVE RACES OF COLOMBIA, 8. A. 
BY E. G. BARNEY.* 
(Third Paper.) 
MAGDALENA. 


The State of Magdalena occupies the northeastern angle of 
the United States-of Colombia. Its northern front, including 
the Peninsula of Goajira, is near 250 miles in extent. The 
coast line, owing to the frequent indentations, is probably 200 
miles more. Its western boundary is the river Magdalena, 
along which it extends about 225 miles in right line distance, 
and probably 450 miles by the sinuosities of the river. The 
southern boundary is the State of Santander, but this line is 
very short, not being more than thirty miles in length. The 
eastern boundary is the paramo, or dividing ridge of the east- 
ern range of the Northern Andes, which separates the State from 
Venezuela. This paramo varies between 10,000 to 14,000 feet 
above the sea, and has but few practicable passes and no roads 
whatever within the State of Magdalena. The Peninsula of 
Goajira is practically a part of the State, but at present is a 
territory of the general government. Santa Marta is the cap- 
ital, and was founded in 1525. There lies within the State a 
sierra, corresponding in general direction with the coast, from 
which it is forty miles distant. At about the centre of this 
sierra, a branch of it turns northward to the sea. A little west 
of the centre rise three snow-clad volcanic cones, which by 
Humboldt are stated to be 15,000 feet above sea level, but if 
Haswell is correct as to the elevation of the snow line, at 10° 
from the equator, the elevation of the mountain peak must be 
17,000 feet above the sea, as more than 2,000 feet from the 
top downward is always covered. Several other consider- 
able elevations are situated within the lines of the sierra and 
its ramifications, and two considerable mountains are observed 
nearer to the capital of the State. 

This much of geography and topography seems to be re- 
quired to enable the reader to follow the description hereafter 
given of the native tribes of this section, at the time of their 
conquest by adventurers from Spain. The jurisdiction of the 
governor of Santa Marta at first was nominally confined be- 
tween the river and and the eastern Cordillera of the Andes, 
and extended south to the Equator. From the time of the 
discovery of this coast, in 1498, by Columbus, it had been fre- 


*Copyrighted, 1882. 
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cuently visited by adventurers for the purpose of robbery, 
piracy or commerce, and Rodrigo Bastides, one of the least 
objectionable of them, and the founder and first governor of 
Santa Marta, had traded along the coast from the Oronoco to 
the Gulf of Darien as early as 1502. His conduct had been 
such toward the natives that so far from opposing they volun- 
tarily aided in the foundation of the new city, and had his pol- 
icy been pursued by his successors, it is believed by all parties 
to-day, that the entire country could have been civilized and 
Christianized without bloodshed, and that the gain of individ- 
ual and national wealth would have been immensely greater 
at the time of the conquest and since. Nearly all the various 
tribes within the limits of the present State had taken the first 
steps toward civilization. They were husbandmen, many of 
them irrigated their lands, many of their towns were built with 
taste and regularity and were cleanly kept. Their dwellings 
were commodious and tastefully shaded with fruit trees of vari- 
ous kinds. Their industry was more than sufficient for their 
wants. They had at certain points annual or semi-annual 
fairs, for the purposes of traffic. They were warlike but placa- 
ble. They were not cruel in war. Torture and the scalping- 
knife were unknown. Their customs varied somewhat in the 
different tribes, but in many respects were the same. They 
were like each other in some particulars and different in others. 
Some cremated their dead, preserving their ashes in urns 
within their houses. Others embalmed by drying slowly be- 
fore a fire and filling the cavities of the body with odorous 
spices and gums. Others, again, buried their dead with all 
their implements of husbandry and war, and with all their 
wealth. Thus far the writer has found no evidence of the sac- 
rifice of human life to the manes of the deceased among 
these tribes. They possessed skill in carving in wood and 
stone imitations of the human form, but whether intended as 
idols or mementoes of dead chieftains is a little in doubt. That 
some of them had adoratorios is proven by a few relics which 
have escaped the destroying hands of a fanatical priesthood, 
many of whom might better have improved their own lives 
before attempting to teach others. One of those found within 
this State and destroyed by Padre Friar Francisco Romero de 
Augustinos Calzados, but partially restored, may be roughly 
described as follows: A dome with capital or chimney—nearly 
perfect—surmounting a circular wall, the front being gone; 
within a circular altar, a good representation of a human head 
and neck mounted on a pedestal in the centre of the altar and 
wearing a helmet, well represented, long mustaches extend- 
ing down either side of the mouth below the chin. On 
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the left a figure less in height, which seems to represent 
a bishop, with mitre, robe, &c., but with both arms cut off 
a little below the shoulders. On the right, upon the same 
altar, are two implements. Back of the altar on the left 
is a figure with animal heads. The animals’ heads bear 
some resemblance to the nutria, which is very common here, 
but the ridges on the heads are not seen in the living animal. 
Suspended from cross beams above are also two human heads 
with helmets or something which would serve the purpose. 
One of these figures shows the mustaches, but they are 
shorter; the face of the other figure is smooth. These heads 
hang a little higher than the head of the central figure, and on 
either side of it. In front of the altar are grouped quivers 
with arrows, a bow, two war clubs, something that may repre- 
sent a flag, a helmet with plume, a tambourine, cymbal, a fair 
representation of a tenor drum, and a curved plate which may 
represent the broken side of another drum. These last, how- 
ever, may only be given to exhibit curiosities and relics which 
have no connection with the adoratorio. 

The tribes nearest Santa Marta were the Gaira, Taganga and 
Dorsino. Back of these, on the western slopes of the Sierra 
of Herrera, as it was called by the early Spaniards, but known 
to-day as the Sierra Nevada of Santa Marta, were the Bonda 
and the Pocigeyaca, while the Concha, Chenagua and others, 
occupied the coast toward the east. Besides these, the hom- 
mocks within the Cienega or overflowed lands, were occupied 
. by numerous tribes of fishermen. So long as Roderigo Bas- 
tidas remained, all was peace and prosperity with the colony, 
but, as says the Spanish proverb, “La avaricia se siempre 
rompio él saco”—“avarice always bursts the bag,” and so in 
this case, the desire of sudden wealth, regardless of conse- 
quences, caused a few to attempt the assassination of the Gov- 
ernor, hoping thereby to obtain greater liberty from his suc- 
cessor to plunder the natives. They were only able to seriously 
wound their victim, but, although the murderers were hanged, 
the Governor was compelled to go to San Domingo for medi- 
cal aid, and died before reaching his destination. Palomino, 
his successor, so far yielded to the clamors of the colonists as 
to permit attacks upon the Zaca, Chairama, Guachaca, Origua, 
and other tribes at a distance, preserving peace with those 
near at hand, to ensure a supply of food for the colonists. 

Palomino was noted for his skill in horsemanship, was strong, 
powerful, and of great endurance. Two Spaniards, adopting 
the modes of the Indians, went out first as spies, and prepar- 
ing surprises for the troops which followed, the unfortunate 
natives were attacked, and being unprepared, were easily over- 
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come. These tribes were despoiled of their golden ornaments, 
and the able bodied prisoners were brought into Santa Marta 
and were from thence sent to San Domingo as slaves, under 
pretense that they were Carzds. From this time until his death, 
Palomino began to be feared as the plague by the Indians. 
Another Governor, Vadillo, was sent out from San Domingo, 
who brought reinforcements, and, by agreement, the two rivals 
for the office joined their forces for more extended expeditions, 
and when the tribes of the plains were overcome, they pro- 
ceeded to attack those living on the mountain slopes. 

The Bonda being aware of the plans of the invaders, were 
prepared, and gave them their first defeat. Soon after, fol- 
lowed a still more terrible one from the Pocigueyaca, which is 
mentioned in the historic poem of Juan de Castellana, who 
was himself a cavalry soldier in the expedition, and subse- 
quently a priest in Cartagena and Tunga. His history was 
first written in prose, but afterward in verse. He is regarded 
as very accurate, except in a few instances where he received 
his information at second hand, where his dates are sometimes 
erroneous. 

He says of this expedition: 


“They mustered of soldiers seven hundred, 
“And with them marched Palomino, 
“Bv way of the road of the marshes, 
“Which ends in a half-day’s journey ; 
“Down the coast, toward Cartagena, 
“There was encountered a large fishing ground, 
“Where fishes are found so abundant 
“That the owner presented a balsa* load. 
aa * * ” 7~ 
“Within the compass of these marshes 
”Are very many people of war.” 
- * * * * 


“Pocigueyaca: good basis for a poem; 
“To Spaniards, a province so horrible, 

“In memories of those wept so tenderly, 
“Whose bones still lie, unsepulchred, 
“Dead, at the hands of that people, 

“So sternly defending their own, 

“And to this day, here, ’tis well known, 
“That never a Spaniard boasts of victory.” 

One object of giving these translations, is to inform the 
reader of the sources from which are gleaned the facts from 
which to judge of the character and number of the natives, - 
and another to show the class of writers from whose printed 
works or MSS. they have been obtained. 

The Spaniards, finding themselves baffled by the Bonda and 
Pocigueyaca, next made an attempt on the Tairone, with a 
similar result. Desperate at these failures, they turned their 


*“Balsa load,” a large raft full. 
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attention to the east, where a sloping plain, sixty miles in 
length and nearly as wide, extends from the foot of the north- 
ern side of the cordillera to the ocean, and here again, the his- 
torian before quoted, being an eye-witness, must describe the 
country and its inhabitants for us. 


“It was a land of plains, in longitude full twenty leagues, 
“In width, no less, between the sea and borderin mountains, 
“Except in parts, where one or both, bent from their general courses; 
“Within its borders are large forests, open plains and rich savannas, 
“Between the sea and Sierra of Herrera and the Hacha* river, 
“The land is finely cultivated. The towns near all the streams 
“Flowing from the mountains, are well and strongly built ; 
“Their streets straight and well kept. The houses, in gardens put, 
“Are wy and commodious, and in front of each are porticos, 
“Beneath the shade of which, the natives enjoyed the cool breezes 
“During the heated hours of day. This custom, being general, 
“The name by Spaniards given the country, was La Ramada.” 

The style of dress prevailing among these people at the time 
of their conquest, was about the same as that of Eden, before 
the serpent chief, made a morning call on our great-great * 

? * grand-mother Eve, and, in 
oe temporary anes of her husband, introduced the subject 
of dress and fashions. But the maidens had introduced inno- 
vations, if not improvements, and the men, too, like Adam of 
old, were not averse to partaking of the same fruit, and hence 
we find our poet-historian—from his cloister saying: 


“Those naked nymphs, with teeth of pearl, 

“And side-long looks, from brilliant eyes, 

“Rivalling in hue their shining hair, 

“Which fell, well combed, in graceful groups, 

“O’er shoulders, neck and bosom, 

“Did not appear so badly, while pendant hung 

“From nostrils, ears and neck, arms, wrists and thighs, 
“Rich jewels of purest gold, worked inartistically.” 

In the attempt to devastate this rich and well-populated 
region, Palomino lost his life, and his rival, Vadillo, occupied 
more than a year in despoiling it, robbing and enslaving its 
people, whose very tambourines and other musical instruments 
were banded and ornamented with gold. The amount of 
wealth taken from the Ramada is said to have been immense, 
but the sum is not stated. 

Thus the country of this simple, if barbarous people, was 
changed from an Eden into a desert, but if we may judge from 
subsequent movements, the fugitive Indians returned again and 
again to their once happy homes, and attempted to rekindle 
the sacred fires at their:family hearths. But again and again 
were they raided, until after a period of nearly fifty years, when 
an expedition entered this devoted section for purposes of 





*The Chickasa, of Miss., and other tribes of the South, called rivers Hotchie, as pepeed 

by the whites. Here we find an Indian river with the same name—Hacha in Span 
provincial for Enramada, but in this country is used to include a: — ae 
ture with roof and open sides. 
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plunder. Superior arms and intelligence prevailed, and the 
entire country was divided among the conquerors, the few 
remaining natives either having fled or were enslaved. 

In this entrance, in a large enclosure, were found a great 
number of wooden statues, roughly carved, and standing with 
one end fixed firmly in the ground. These are supposed to 
have been erected in memory of fallen Caciques, but may pos- 
sibly have been idols. The extent of the territory may be 
understood from the fact that in the many expeditions which 
entered the country, it was reserved for the last, at the termi- 
nation of near half a century, to discover these interesting 
relics. 

‘ So, too, after half a century of battling for their homes and 
firesides, the Bonda, Tairone and Pocigueyaca were finally sub- 
dued or scattered. 

There were found’ figures in wood and stone, and many 
other evidences of a more advanced civilization. Among 
others the palace of the Cacique of the Pocigueyaca, was found 
to occupy three sides of a triangle, the inside of which was 
graded and paved, and each of the three buildings were large 
enough to lodge comfortably 300 men. 

One historian, Colonel Joachin Acosta, who published one 
volume in Madrid in 1848, evidently a painstaking investiga- 
tor and an industrious searcher among old records, says that 
to relate in detail all the interesting. events of the period of 
the conquest of the territory under consideration, would fill a 
large volume, and therefore, he only refers to a sufficient num- 
ber to prove the determined and yet peaceable character of 
the natives. Below will be found a free translation of pages 
365 to 369 of vol. Ist of the work above referred to. 

“A volume would be required in which to write the details 
“of the different important occurrences between the Spaniards 
“and the native races of the territory near to Santa Marta, but 
“it is only possible to give a resume of some of the more im- 
“portant ones, that the reader may know the firmness and 
“tenacity with which the natives maintained their rights to the 
“soil of their fathers, the frequency with which they revolted 
“under the tyranny of the Spanish power, when by some fatal- 
“ity they had become subdued by the invader, the cruel repris- 
“als sought by their enemy, when victorious, and the industry 
“and placability of the native in peace. While Gov. L.. Man- 
“jarres was in power, his just but firm treatment of the natives 
“secured peace and general content, but on his temporary recall 
“to Spain, the Bonda and Tairone put the city of Santa Marta 
“in such peril that the citizens were compelled to ask assist- 
“ance from Bogota, the then seat of the ‘Real Andimcia.’ 
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“Pedro de Ursua was sent from the land of the muses, and . 
“entering the land of the Tairones in 1569, after a terribly 
“severe battle, subdued for the time that valiant and hardy 
“people. Manjarres, on returning from Spain, constructed a 
“fort in the land of the Bonda, upon which two cannon were 
“mounted, and the place duly garrisoned. On the death of 
“Manjarres, soon after, his son had charge of Indian affairs until 
“the arrival of D. L. Rojas, the new Governor. The latter, 
“in 1571, sent Capt. Castro to establish a town in the land of 
“the Pocigueyaca. The very beginning of this attempt brought 
“on a war with that powerful people. Not being able to sur- 
“mount the cordillera by the western front, Capt. Castro fol- 
“lowed the bed of the river D. Diego, passing around by the 
“towns of Domo and Bojaco, with whom the Spaniards were 
“at peace, crossing the river by a bridge of bejucas*, con- 
“structed by the Indians, and climbing certain sierras, returned 
“again to the river, above the chief town of the Pocigueyaca, 
“which was found deserted, their approach having been discov- 
“ered, but not in time to arrange for the defense of the place. 
“The houses of the town were well constructed, and a triangu- 
“lar plaza, well graded and paved, had upon each of its three 
“sides large, well-built houses, which were the palaces of the 
“Cacique, each being large enough to comfortably lodge 300 
“persons. The tribes surrounding this town were industrious, 
“made statues of stone and hard wood, also beads of divers 
“colors from shells. A temporary peace was made, and the 
“usual solemnities of founding a town were had, but both 
“peace and town were of short duration. The various parties 
“sent out to explore obtained a view of the distant Magdalena 
“river, and saw a multitude of populous and well cultivated 
“valleys, but their conduct was not such as to placate the 
“natives, the result being that the entire nation rose in arms. 
“Castro, with some loss, was compelled to retire, and was, on 
“arrival at Santa Marta, arrested by the Governor for having 
“deserted the enterprise. He was compelled to make another 
“attempt, which resulted in the loss of the greater part of his 
“force, and among them the nephew of the Governor, who 
“was taken alive and hanged by the Indians, in the place 
“where, a few days previously, he had hanged a native chief. 

“The Spaniards thought that the courage and desperation 
“shown by the natives in this fight was owing to the fact that 
“one of the blood-hounds, used by the enemy, and described 
“as being very ferocious, was killed by a poisoned arrow, 
“which penetrated the quilted cotton shield in which the dog 


*Bejuca-vine. Bridges of this kind were found in Cauca, Antioqua, and other points, 
constructed by the natives. They are light but strong, and last many years. 
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. “was enclosed, it being the custom of the Spaniards to cover 
“both men and beasts with this protection, to render the poi- 
“soned arrows of the natives ineffective. 

“The Bonda did not look patiently npon the establishment 
“of a fort in their midst, and, in 1575, took advantage of the 
“withdrawal of part of the garrison, to protect Santa Marta 
“from French pirates, to storm the fort, and raze it to the 
“ground. The victors here found large quantities of the golden 
“ornaments which had been previously robbed from them 
“and other tribes, and which had been sent out to the fort to 
“prevent the French pirates from obtaining them. Attacked 
“thus by sea and land, the citizens of Santa Marta asked aid 
“from Cartagena, which was sent by land, under Capt. José 
“Guerra. The Spanish Guarda-Costa arrived about the same 
“time, and drove off the pirates, and an attempt was made to 
“subdue the Bonda, which resulted in the defeat of Castro, and. 
“the movement of the victors upon the city, but on learning 
“that the Guarda-Costa had 500 men of the land force, they 
“retired. Gov. Rojas availed himself of the presence of the 
“squadron to rebuild the fort, but to little purpose, as it was 
“so closely blockaded that: provisions could only be sent out 
“from the city under strong escort. 

“In 1576, Don Lope de Orvisco arrived, to replace Rojas. 
“He was the first after Bastidas to attempt colonizing the 
“country on the basis of cultivating the soil, and raising cattle. 
“He brought out 300 men, one-third of whom were married 
“and had families. He also brought an abundance of the best 
“implements of husbandry known at the time in Spain. He at 
“once made known to the Indians that he had come to estab- 
“lish a firm and durable.peace, and called upon the Caciques of 
“tribes, friendly or otherwise, to meet him in council. Nearly 
“all came, and the Governor’s frank and pleasant manner did 
“not fail of effect. On hearing the complaints from the Bonda, 
“of the cruelties and violences practiced on them by the sol- 
“diers of the fort, he at once said that among friends forts are 
“not necessary, and the following day ordered the fort razed, 
“and the garrison removed. Nearly all the tribes voluntarily 
“accepted the propositions of the Governor, which were emi- 
“nently just, and the land enjoyed a peace and security not 
“known before in the history of the colony. So much so, that 
“any individual might travel alone in whatever direction with- 
“out peril, and the Governor immediately commenced the con- 
“struction of roads, to the distance of thirty leagues from the 
“city, and stocked with cattle the large districts made desert 
“by a series of cruel wars.” 
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This long quotation is given as a sample of the evidence 
before us of the placable disposition of the native tribes, and 
the facility with which the 8,000,000 souls within the bounda- 
ries of the present Colombia, might have been made the source 
of. greater wealth to Spain and her citizens than has been 
derived from all her colonies, as the result of bloodshed, injus- 
tice and oppression. 

The valley of the Zazari, to-day known as the River Cesar, 
has its source in one of the valleys between the cordillera of 
Santa Marta and the eastern cordillera of the Andes, and flow--« 
ing in a general southwestern direction enters the Magdalena 
River near the line of Santander, its course being about 150 
miles in a direct line, and probably twice as much following 
the river’s deviations. This rich valley was inhabited by nu- 
merous tribes, much like those already described. About the 
sources of the river the Arnaco were perhaps the most warlike 
and most powerful. About half way down the river, on the 
slopes of a cordillera running northward from the Sierra Ne- 
vada, lived the Chimilla, and still lower down, in a land of rich 
savannas, beautiful lakes and sloping table lands, were the 
Tamalamaque. The intervening territory along and near the 
river gave sustenance to other tribes of less importance. The 
Governor of Coro, a colony established in Venezuela in 1530, 
not satisfied with the wealth of his own territory, determined 
to raid the natives of the province of Santa Marta, and for this 
purpose, with two hundred soldiers, infantry and cavalry, and 
several hundreds of Indian carriers, left Lake Maracaibo, 
crossed the cordillera after much toil and suffering, and strik- 
ing the head waters of the Zazari or Cesar, began his plun- 
dering career in the Valley of Upas; but’the natives having a 
choice of ground, among the rocky defiles, were too much for 
the invaders, and they soon left that section to seek more favor- 
able ground for the charge of cavalry. This they at length 
found in the land of the Tamalamaque. This rich and power- 
ful people were taken by surprise—surprise at the coming of 
the strangely bearded and dressed men, still more at the sight 
of horses and dogs—and were paralyzed with terror when they 
saw these strange monsters swimming across .the lake to the 
island where the women and children had been placed to be 
out of harm’s way. This easy victory was rendered complete 
by the capture of the principal cacique, who was much be- 
loved by his people. Here the booty was so great that Alfin- 
ger, the Governor, sent a part of his force with it to Coro, 
with orders to pay for the outfit they had started with, pur- 
chase more arms and ammunition and obtain more soldiers. 
Awaiting their return he remained an unwelcome guest in the 
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land of the Tamalamaque, having first by a ruse disarmed its 
inhabitants. After a year of anxious waiting, the invader 
struck southward into the territory of the present State of San- 
tander, but meeting only opposition from the warlike natives, 
he at length turned toward the eastern cordillera, to find a 
passage back to Venezuela. After suffering from want of food, 
and every variety of ill due to a life in unknown tropical for- 
ests, where each step in advance must be hewn with the axe 
or machete, he was compelled to send a small party forward 
»to seek some way out of their difficult position. In a few 

days this party returned, bringing the welcome news of large 
towns, great fields of cultivated ground, &c., which Juan de 
Castellana gives in the words following: They 

“Gave notice of large towns, 

“Long fields of cultivated ground, 

“Which appearances and representations; 

“The complement of all their hopes, 

“So elated the hungry squadrons, 

“That forming well-ordered columns, 

“Filing their lances and swords, 

“Joyfully they made their marches, 

“Not without encountering the natives, 

“In great masses of bowmen, 

“And at each step in advance, 

“Increased the number of warriors.” 

Meeting such opposition the adventurers were compelled to 
seek a new passage over the cordillera, which after much suffer- 
ing was accomplished. In one of the frequent combats Alfinger 
was mortally wounded, and only seventy of the party of two hun- 
dred succeeded in recaching Coro. The party first sent back 
had had if possible, a worse fate. Their gold had been buried 
at the foot of a Ceiba tree, which could never after be found. 
Most of the party had died of starvation. One had been 
adopted into the family of a native chief, had married his 
daughter, and had become the medicine man of the tribe when 
encountered by the few remaining members of Alfinger’s 
party. He accompanied his friends to Coro, but soon returned 
to the wild life of the Indian. 
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ANCIENT VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA. 
INDIAN AND MOUND BUILDERS’ VILLAGES, 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, 


Village life and village architecture are subjects which con- 
nect themselves closely with the antiquities of this continent. 
The one may be said to be a picture of prehistoric society, 
and the other the framework in which the picture is set. 

Taken together, they furnish much information concerning 
prehistoric times, and no treatise on the subject would be 
complete without their testimony. The suggestiveness of the 
study renders it very important that both should be examined 
with much carefulness, for by the means we may be able to 
explain many of those prehistoric works which have baffled 
the most patient investigations, and possibly to understand 
many things which have puzzled the student and nonplused 
the theorist. It may be said that village life is a peculiar- 
ity which was more common among the prehistoric races than 
the historic. One fact that shows this is, that wherever his- 
tory begins, there a description is given of villages, showing 
that society, throughout prehistoric times, was thus divided. 
The term pagan signifies village, and was applied to the 
Greeks, whose villages were so numerous. There are preva- 
lent tribes in India, which have never passed out of this prim- 
itive state; each village is ruled by a chief of its own, and is 
separate and independent of every other. In Africa, village 
life is very common, and presents many points of resemblance 
to that which prevailed among the tribes in America. The 
resemblances between the arrangement of the houses or huts 
in these, and that of the wigwams of an ordinary Indian en- 
campment are very striking. The circular enclosures which 
are so often seen, resemble the circular embankments which 
prevailed among the Mound Builders, and we can almost 
imagine the chief seat-of Umazila’s kingdom, among the Zulus, 
to be a Mound Builders’ village. This fact, then, presents to 
us a picture of ancient society which nothing else can. 

One thing noticeable in connection with the early history 
of this country, and especially the descriptions given by trav- 
ellers, explorers and early discoverers, is that village life was 
very prevalent here. If we take the accounts written by -Gar- 
cillasso de la Vega, or the Portuguese traveller, we shall find - 
that villages are laid down on the route which Ferdinand de 
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Soto took across the country, in great numbers, and that, 
while the fields were full of corn and other rich products of 
the soil, the people were almost universally gathered into 
these. The seven cities of Cibola have been described in con- 
nection with Coronado’s march, made into the deep interior in 
1536, and have been identified in recent times as situated 
among the Zunis in New. Mexico. The voyage of Jacques 
Cartier was made up the St. Lawrence, but the terminating 
point was at the village of Hochelega, where Montreal now 
stands. Captain John Smith has described the villages which 
prevailed on the James River, such as belonged to Powhatan, 
the great chief. The first Journal of the Pilgrims brings before 
us a country desolated, deprived of its inhabitants, and only a 
few caches of corn left as signs of its habitation, yet the early 
record makes mention of the villages of the Narragansetts, 
the Massachusetts, Poquonnocks and Pequods. The Jesuit 
Relations indicate the prevalence of Indian villages through- 
out Canada and New York State; the travels of Joliet, Hen- 
nepin, LaSalle and Marquette reveal the existence of many 
in the deep interior. The researches of antiquarians are also 
making known the fact that village life was prevalent in pre- 
historic times of remoter date, and the sites of the villages 
are being identified, and the peculiarities of village architect- 
ure are becoming known. 

But a question arises as to the way in which we are to study 
the ancient village life of this continent. If, as has been 
shown, it is so important, both for the purpose of learning the 
cultus of the people and the condition of society in prehistoric 
times, we ought to have some way of ascertaining the particu- 
lars concerning it. In answer to this question, we would say 
that there are several ways in which we may secure information. 
First, we may take the deseriptions of travellers, especially of 
those who were permittted to look upon the native villages in 
their undisturbed condition. Second, we may take the tribal 
organizations as they exist now, and trace out what elements 
are essential to a village life; and what peculiarities embody 
themselves in village architecture. Third, we may study the 
structures themselves, and ascertain from their general charac- 
ter and surroundings and probable uses, what was involved 
in this life. 

To this last source of evidence we would especially call 
attention, since the various structures which have been pre- 
served are the objects in which the archzologists are interested. 
The historian may present a picture of village life from the 
descriptions which he reads; the ethnologist may also study 
the tribal organization and give an explanation of village life, 
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with all its customs, and habits, and various peculiarities, but 
the archeologist must rely mainly upon the study of the 
works themselves. These may have been preserved in a very 
fragmentary and imperfect condition, but in them he must rec- 
ognize the picture which to others is nearly invisible, and trace 
through these fragments the outlines of a life which has 
departed. He must people the ruins with a race which has 
passed away, and though, perhaps, no other record of them is 
given than that which is preserved in their works, he must by 
this means make us acquainted with all their manners and 
habits. The works become to him the main source of infor- 
mation. The relics may indicate something as to the stages 
of progress and social advancement of the people, their art 
and skill being thus manifested, and their social condition and 
employment also being suggested by these. But for all that 
inner life which constitutes the real social state, architecture is 
the main source of evidence. This is the book which the 
archeologist needs to read if he is to ascertain anything of the 
real condition of the prehistoric races. He may, indeed, com- 
pare its record with that of history, and may draw much from 
ethnology by way of explanation, but his chief study will be 
the structures which have been preserved. 

It is, therefore, with a view of ascertaining what the prehis- 
toric state of society was, that we have taken for our subject, 
at this time, the Ancient Village Architecture of America. In 
treating of it we shall divide the architecture according to geo- 
graphical localities, and according to the race-lines. 

We do not now enter into the question whether there 
was really any difference between the modern Indians and the 
ancient Mound Builders, or whether these were the same in 
race and character with the ancient Puebloes and inhabitants 
of Mexico and Nicaragua, but we take the races as they are 
presented to us, calling them by their common names, and 
shall study their works separately, taking for granted that the 
ordinary classification of the races is a correct one. 

First, then, we shall take the villages which are supposed 
to belong to the modern Indians, and study their architecture. 
We acknowledge that the Indian villages, as they exist at the 
present time, furnish to us very poor pictures of prehistoric 
times. The temporary and frail habitations which are found 
in these villages are certainly inferior specimens of architecture, 
hardly worthy of the name. The sites of the ancient villages 
are lost, and no record of their primitive location can be dis- 
covered. The changes which have come upon the native 
races have modified their habits, and almost broken up village 
life. There are localities where these changes have occurred 
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many times. Tradition shows this, as well as the evidence of 
the monuments. The civilized races of Mexico, for instance, 
have records which go back to the twelfth century, and some 
of them as early as the sixth century. It is ascertained from 
these records that successive waves of population have swept 
over the country. Different grades of society are manifest in 
that region. So there are many other sections of the country 
where there have been many changes in the population. 

The changes which have occurred during historic times are 
only illustrative of others which occurred long before his- 
tory began, so that it would seem that great obscurity would 
gather over the subject. Yet we maintain that even from the 
fragmentary and mutilated tribes which are still existing on 
this continent, we may gain hints as to ancient village archi- 
tecture which will be very profitable. Notwithstanding all the 
changes which have occurred we may see in their structures 
and their settlements the remains of an-architecture which once 
prevailed, and whose laws and principles are not altogether 
lost. As inferior as these structures are and ever were, it is 
probable that they contain the germs of more perfect works. 

We draw the distinction between Red Indians and Mound 
Builders; between modern and ancient Puebloes; between Az- 
tecs, Toltecs and Chicemecs, thus acknowledging the changes 
of population. Where we find the aborigines occupying the 
localities which were once the habitat of other races, we find 
that their architecture is very different, yet it is a question 
whether they do not represent village life as it existed before 
them. . 

The life which they lead, the customs which they have inher- 
ited, the tribal organization which they have preserved, are all 
interpreters to us of works which are now in ruins, but which 
were once filled with a life like their own. 

It is probable that the very Indian villages which seem so 
insignificant preserve in themselves elements which existed in 
the earliest times. We know of some of the tribes, especially 
those which are situated west of the Missouri River among 
the mountains of the west, that they actually occupy the vil- 
lages which their ancestors erected, and in their mode of life 
we may see the explanation of structures which would other- 
wise baffle our comprehension. Of those which were formerly 
east of these rivers, but have been removed and are now gath- 
ered in the Indian reservations, there are traditions, and 
historical records, which may, in the light of their present 
state and customs, also be interpreted, and so their ancient 
village system may become known. 
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Taking the ruins, then, of the more ancient works, and the 
architecture which has been preserved in some degree of per- 
fection, and interpreting them by present customs and organ- 
ism, we may learn much concerning the prehistoric races. 

It is also probable that the ancient village sites will be iden- 
tified more and more as history is written, and the minute 
particulars of village life in the various localities will be 
described. 

We shall not, in the present essay, undertake to identify any 
village site, or to describe any specific village architecture, but 
shall endeavor to give a few hints as to the general traits which 
mark this architecture. It should be said, however, that a re- 
markable uniformity prevailed among the villages of the native 
tribes, so that a description of one really furnishes a picture of 
them all. This is true of all the modern Indian tribes, especially 
those which are known to history. The warlike and hunting 
habits of these Indians rendered village life very transient, and 
their architecture, accordingly, partook largely of that of an 
encampment, yet, wherever we find a village of this kind, we 
shall discover that it is arranged on the same plan as the more 
permanent residences of the sedentary tribes. 

Village life, to be sure, had its stages of development, and 
architecture partook of those stages. Among the ruder tribes 
there was less differentiation, so that village architecture would 
not be so easily distinguished from the military or domestic, 
but the germs existed, and we may trace these. There were 
also minor differences, caused by the different modes of life, 
and by varied ethnical tastes and peculiarities. The material 
which was used was quite different in the various geographical 
sections, yet it is because so great uniformity prevailed, and 
because the essential elements remained so unvarying that we 
may discover the real system, even in these various sections. 
This is caused partly by the tribal organization. It may be 
said that the village life was so prevalent because of the gentile 
state of the tribes, and the uniformity of the architecture is 
owing to the same cause. The same general structure of soci- 
ety existed among all the tribes; similar systems of govern- 
ment, similar religious rites and notions prevailed; hence, 
there would be very similar conditions in village life among all 
the races. 

The tribal organization among the rude and uncivilized races 
was such as to render village life almost a necessity. Primitive 
society is generally divided into clusters, in such a way that 
villages are the natural embodiment of it. The divisions and 
separations are not such as they are in modern society, into 
_families, but into gentes or clans, phratries and tribes, and.this 
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of itself would involve village residence. Property in sever- 
alty requires separate residence, families become isolated, and 
civilized races are, in some respects, less united than the un- 
civilized. Until the tribal organization is broken, and individ- 
uals come to hold property rather than the tribe, the. village 
or communistic mode of life must prevail. There are tribes 
which after a long effort and under much pressure from the 
government, have broken up, and families have taken up 
farms, and lived separately, as white people do, but ordinarily 
uncivilized races herd together like animals, and live in bands. 

We generally think of hunters as in a lonely and wandering 
state, scattered through forests and living in isolated dwell- 
ings, or stopping where night overtakes them, but even hunt- 
ing races have organizations which bring them together into 
clans and tribes, and their homes are as much in villages as 
the more advanced. In the agricultural life, village architect- 
ure might become more thoroughly developed, and the clans 
might congregate together and form larger settlements, but as 
long as the tribal organism continues, the gens will still be the 
basis and unit of society. 

As a matter of fact, agriculture among the primitive races pre- 
serves rather than destroys village residence. The fields gener- 
ally surround the villages, but they belong to the common stock, 
and the products are owned in common by the tribe or gens 
which occupy the village. If there were lodges in the field, 
such as are sometimes described by travellers, these were like 
the lodges of hunters, only temporary residences. When 
society reached a confederated state, village life became some- 
what expanded, but its characteristics remained the same. 
The gens was the unit, and the house which contained the 
gens would be a communistic dwelling. 

A gens or clan would live together, and a number of these 
communistic dwellings would constitute a tribal village. 
Sometimes the villages of a certain district would become 
united under a common government, and so a confederacy of 
tribes would occupy the territory, portions of it being allotted 
to each tribe, and then the villages would belong to the gentes, 
as subdivisions, while a common central village would be the 
place of assembly, the whole united together by lines of com- 
munication. 

Thus taking the whole state of society as it. existed in 
America when the whites first landed here, we not only find 
the village life everywhere prevalent, but we find the tribal 
organization at the basis of it. The descriptions of the first 
explorers and discoverers, compared with the later evidences 
of the monuments, and the tribal organization, give an expla- 
nation of the whole system. 
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Even the hunter races give indication that the same essen- 
tial features of society prevailed among them. The encamp- 
ments which may have existed for a single day, were always 
arranged in the same order; the chiefs and prominent men 
always having their places, the clans or gentes always taking a 
particular place in the circle, and the sacred or civil rites 
always taking place in the same relative position. In the 
ruder tribes, such as the Wyandots, the Dacotahs, and the Iro- 
quois, we have the record of certain customs and habits which 
explain village life to us!) These were always essential and 
prominent. What is more remarkable; the same features ap- 
peared among them all. Every village would contain the 
houses of the inhabitants; the gens of the mother always con- 
trolling the name, location and occupants, the totem of the 
mother being generally affixed. Aside from this, each gens 
among the Wyandots had a small tract of ground for the pur- 
pose of cultivation, which was communal. The wigwam or 
lodge belonged to the woman of the house.. The women of 
the gens labored together in the common field. The house- 
holds of each gens were arranged, in the encampments, accord- 
ing to their age and rank, the oldest family placed on the left, 
the youngest on the right. Each gens, as we have said, had 
its own place in the tribal encampment, the deer, bear, turtle, 
hawk, beaver, wolf, etc., being arranged in the camp or village 
according to their rank. With the Wyandots, the shape of the 
encampment was that of a horse-shoe.* Each gens had, also, a 
council-house, the council being composed of the gens’ chief 
and the heads of the houses. Each tribe had its tribal coun- 
cil; each gens, also, had a right to worship its own tutelar god, 
and each individual had the exclusive right to the possession 
and use of a particular amulet. 

The management of military affairs inhered in the military 
council and chief; each gentile chief was responsible for the 
military training of the youth. Prisoners of war were adopted 
into the tribe, or killed. With most of the war-like tribes, 
the custom was common of compelling the prisoner to run the 
gauntlet, and go through some ordeal of fire before he was 
slain. 

Ordinarily, a village would have the domestic and military 
life combined. The trial of prisoners, perhaps, was conducted 
at either the central place of the tribe, or at some location 
occupied bya gens. Beside these, there were many social 
customs which needed to be provided for. Dances were nu- 
merous, and one of the chief objects in arranging for a village 


*We are informed by Rev. Dr. that the Dakotahs had their encampments in the 
o— of a buffalo’s horns, and that the ruling element was always stationed at the t 
of the horns. The sacrifices and religious rites were, with some tribes, inside of the 
encampment, and with others outside, but the encampment was always uniform. 
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site would be to provide a place for these. Ball games were 
also frequent. As to the religious customs, the native tribes 
were all very particular in observing these. Religion did not 
consist in worship, in the modern sense of the word, but it 
was, nevertheless, thoroughly incorporated into the social fab- 
ric. There were medicine men in all the tribes. The initia- 
tion of warriors was conducted by them, with many solemn, 
religious ceremonies. Religious feasts were common. Sacri- 
fices were made, and offerings of great value oftentimes 
attended these feasts. Burial customs would also have an 
influence upon the village architecture, as provisions made for 
burial would be different from other religious ceremonies. 

We have, then, in these customs and habits of the native 
tribes, hints as to what features were common and essential in 
village architecture. In the migrating tribes, these features 
could be preserved without much painstaking. Temporary 
structures would be erected, and the location which might be 
most convenient, selected. But where the tribes had become 
settled, and were making permanent homes for themselves, it 
would be perfectly natural that more attention would be paid 
to building. Under the circumstances this would appear 
more promptly in providing conveniences in village architect- 
ure, than either domestic or military. Thus village architecture 
would really be very prominent among even the ruder tribes. 
While the domestic structures, such as ordinary houses, would 
remain the same, the council-houses would become larger, and 
some provision would be made for amusements and for relig- 
ious ceremonies. ; 

It does not argue anything against the existence of village 
architecture throughout America, if travellers, who visited the 
tribes during their migratory state, found only frail, unsub- 
stantial structures marking the sites of.the native villages. 
Travellers among native tribes have not generally understood 
the tribal organism, and probably saw very little system in the 
arrangement of villages. 

With the migratory tribes, the peculiar ceremonies which 
belong to their social and religious life would not always find 
a separate building, but would be practiced out of doors. If 
they were practiced inside of a house, that house would be so 
similar to others that an ordinary observer would not notice 
any difference. When, however, we come to discriminate 
between the village and the domestic architecture, we look 
more closely at the descriptions, and discover public buildings, 
such as council-houses and feast-houses. We discover also 
public squares used for dances and feasts, and possibly may 
discover the place where sacred fires were kept, and see even 
the totem-posts, and various other tribal signs, all of which are 
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elements of village architecture, and were uniformly and insep- 
arably connected with village life. 

Thus, by reading between the lines, we come to recognize 
what was distinctively village architecture. We are assisted 
in this also by the paintings which have been transmitted from 
early times to the present, for in these we discover what the 
writers have failed to describe, and so trace the separate ele- 
ments of village architecture as such. There are pictures 
which give us an idea of the plan and system which generally 
existed among the Indian villages. Catlin, in his celebrated 
work, has given us a few. Schoolcraft has also given us pic- 
tures and descriptions, and a few others have been preserved 
from an early period in history.* 

We give herewith a 
picture, which was in- 
tended to be descrip- 
tive of Indian life as it 
existed in the very 
early settlement of @ 
this country. It is § 
taken from the paint- = 
ings of an artist by the 2 
name of With, who 4 
visited Sir Walter Ra- 2 
leigh’s original colo- Aff 
ny, in 1585. The & 
description of these 
villages is as follows: * 

“In the town of Pom- gm 

eiock the buildings are 

mostly residences of ga 

chiefs and men of &@ 

rank, and near it the ‘ 

sepulcher of their 

chiefs (A). They have gardens for melons (I), and ‘a ‘palace 
(K), where they build their sacred fires. At a little distance 
from the town is the pond (L).”t 

“The towns in Virginia are very like those in Florida, not, 
however, so well or firmly built, and closed with a palisade 
about the entrance. On one side is the temple (A), fig. 9, of 
a circular shape, apart from the rest, and covered with mats of 
straw, and receiving no light except through the entrance. 
The residence of their chief (B), is constructed of poles fixed 
in the ground, bound together and covered with mats, which 


*We have discovered, also, in the description given by se E. C. Barney of the native 
tribes of Colombia, that their villages were similarly constructed 


¥ A grerees of Virginia, DeBry, 1690. Langley’s ed., 1841. Contrib. to N. A. Ethnology, 
Co) 




















Village of Secotan. 


are thrown'off at pleasure to admit as much light and heat as 
they require. Some of their towns are not enclosed with the 
palisade, and are much more pleasant. Secotan, for example, 
is here drawn from nature (see cut), The houses are more 
scattered, and a greater degree of comfort and cultivation is 
observable, with the gardens in which tobacco (E) is cultivated, 
woods filled with deer, and fields of corn. In the fields 
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they erect a stage (F), in which a sentry is stationed to guard 
against the depredations of birds and thieves. Their corn 
they plant in rows (H), for it grows so large, with thick stalk 
and broad leaves, that one plant would stint the other and 
never arrive at maturity, They have also a curious place (C) 
where they convene with their neighbors at their feasts, and 
from which they go to their feast (D). *On the opposite side is 
their place of prayer (B), arranged in a similar manner.” The 
houses were built around a square, and totem-posts were erected 
in front of them. Inthe Mandan villages, as described by Cat- 
lin, the sacred fires were inside of the medicine lodge, but his 
description corresponds closely with that given by other trav- 
ellers in other sections of the country. It is remarkable that 
there should be so much uniformity, but these elements of vil- 
lage life, we have said, grew out of the tribal organism, and 
this was the same in nearly every tribe. We give these pic- 
tures and call attention to the description furnished by travel- 
lers, since they, by their very uniformity, afford us a clue.to the 
viJlage life of those races which are not so well known. We 
may, in fact, take these descriptions and study the works of 
the Mound Builders, and in them, perhaps, find an explanation 
of those very structures which have so long puzzled arche- 
ologists. 

It will be noticed in the picture given that we have not 
only the separate arrangement of cabins, feast circles or dance 
grounds, which were in a manner common to all villages, but 
in one the particular lots surrounding the village where the 
cultivation of the soil was conducted. This picture corres- 
ponds with the description given of the villages which Ferdi- 
nand De Soto visited. Some of them were surrounded by 
palisades, and others were on open ground. The totem-posts 
are noticeable, for these are not often described, and their pur- 
pose was not generally understood. The difference between 
the sacred fires and the dance-circles and places of festivity is 
also observable. The totem-posts are in each place, in the 
dance circle and around the sacred fire, though probably used 
for a different purpose in each. 

II. We now call attention in the second place, to the 
village architecture of the Mound Builders. There are several 
ways in which the villages of the Mound Builders may be 
identified. 

First, the descriptions given by the early explorers. It isa 
remarkable fact that the earth-works in the southern states 
were, when discovered, occupied as village sites. A large 
number of these villages have been described, and, although 
the sites have not been identified in later times, yet the de- 
scriptions indicate that the very mounds which are now being 
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studied as objects of so great interest, were then used:as resi- 
dences for the various tribes. Ferdinand de Soto and his 
army were the first to discover the mounds. Mention is fre- 
quently made of them by the historians of the expedition. 
This mention is incidental, and so connected with the account 
of the people, and the various incidents of the expedition, as 
to escape notice, yet the descriptions correspond closely with 
the works as they are now found. Some of the villages were 
surrounded’ by stockades, and were so situated as to be used 
for defences or for fortifications, but a large number of them 
are also described as having elevated mounds which were used 
by the caciques for their residences, and as observatories from 
which they could overlook the villages. It is not unlikely that 
some of the more prominent of these mounds may be identi- 
fied. There are many such mounds described in the narratives. 
One such is mentioned in Georgia, one in Alabama and one in 
Mississippi. One mound is described around which there was 
a terrace wide enough to accommodate twelve horsemen. On 
another mound the platform was large enough to accommo- 
date twelve or thirteen large houses, which were used for the 
residence of the family and the tenants of the cacique. This 
was not far from New Madrid, in Arkansas. It was upon the 
terrace of one of these mounds that De Soto stood when he 
uttered his reproaches' against his followers, having found out 
the dissatisfaction and revolt which had arisen among them. 
This was after he had passed the Mississippi River, and about 
the time when he became discouraged in his fruitless expedition. 
The narrative shows that these prominent earthworks were 
associated universally with village life. Sometimes the dwell- 
ing of the cacique would be on the high mound which served 
as a fortress, the only ascent to it being by ladders. At other 
times, mention is made of the fact that from the summit of 
these mounds extensive prospects could be had, and many 
native villages could be brought to view. The villages are de- 
scribed as seated “in a plain, betwixt two streams; as nearly 
encircled by a deep moat, fifty paces in breadth, and where 
the moat’ did not extend was defended by a strong wall of tim- 
ber,” “near a wide and rapid river, the largest they discovered 
in Florida”—this was the Mississippi. “On a high artificial 
mound on one side of the village, stood the dwelling of the 
cacique, which served as a fortress.” Thus, throughout this 
whole region, from the sea coast at Tampa Bay, in the states 
of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, these ancient villages appeared, occupied by the 
various tribes, such as Creeks, Catawbas, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Quapaws, Kansas, and, possibly, Shawnees. 
They were situated on all the larger streams in the more favor- 
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able localities, and the sites of many of them can be identi- 
fied at the present time. 

The characteristics of the villages are made known by the 
descriptions. There are three or four essential features in vil- 
lage life, which are brought out and made prominent. One 
is the authority of the chief, the other is the supremacy of the 
priest, or medicine man, or religious authority; the other is 
the prevalence of games, feasts, and various ceremonies. 
These three elements would be likely to be provided for, and 
whatever the mode of erecting structures, three prominent 
buildings would appear. We find, as a matter of fact, 
throughout the soutliern states, that the rotunda, or hot-house, 
the “public square,” so-called, and the chunky~yards were essen- 
tial elements in all village architecture. Bartram, in his trav- 
els, has described these, although he states that they were 
erected by a preceding race, and were only temporarily occu- 
pied. He states that the Cherokees did not preserve the 
chunky-yards, but used them as fields, and cultivated then; 
but the Creeks kept them in good order, and swept them every 
day. : 
Mr. C. C. Jones has drawn a description from DeBry, and 
we quote from his work: “Of the buildings which formed the 
public square in the Creek village, the first in rank was the 
Mico’s cabin, which fronts the east, and was occupied .by the 
Mico and his counsellors. Second was the warriors’ cabin. 
This fronts the south. At the west end of this cabin sits the 
chief warrior, and then the rest of the warriors follow, in order 
of their rank. Third is the cabin of the beloved men, the sa- 
chems and elders. This fronts the north. The last in rank is 
the cabin of the young people. This fronts the west. In 
addition to these is the rotunda or assembly room, situated, as 
we have said, in the opposite side or end of the chunky-yard. 
It was called by the traders the hot-house, and was an assem- 
bly-room for all people, old and young. In the center of it 
was the spiral fire, and it was made the duty of the priest to 
keep this fire ever burning. Temples were erected at great 
cost of material and labor. 

We present a picture of one of these chunky-yards, taken 
originally from Bartram’s work. The following is the descrip- 
tion of it: “The chunky-yards of the Creeks, so called by the 
traders, is a cubiform area (A), generally in the center of the 
town. The public square, located upon the square eminence 
(C), and the rotunda or great winter council-house, situated 
upon the mound (B), 9 or 10 feet high, standing at the two 
opposite corners. It is generally very extensive, especially in 
the large old towns, is exactly level, and sunk two and some- 
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times three feet below the banks or terraces (bbbb) sur- 

rounding it, which are sometimes two, one above and behind 

the other, and are formed of earth taken out of the area at the 

time of its formation. These banks and terraces serve the 

purpose of seats for the spectators. 

In the center of the yard there is a 

low circular mound or eminence (A) 

__= in-the center of which stands erect 

ei the chunky-pole, which is a high ob- 

“= elisk or four-square pillar, inclining 

\~ upwards to an obtuse point. Near 

x = each corner of the lower and further 

= end of the yard stands erect a less 

: pillar or pole (dd), about twelve feet 

high: these are called the slave-posts, 

: because to them are bound the cap- 

<= tives, condemned to be burnt, and 

= these posts are usually decorated 

with the scalps of their slain enemies. 

* * Thus it appears, evidently 

' enough, that this area is designed as 

a public place for exhibition of shows 

or games, and formerly some of the 

scenes were of the most barbarous 

and tragical nature, as torturing the 

— miserable captives with fire, in various 

ways, as causing or forcing them to run the gauntlet, naked, 

chunked and beat almost to death with chunks and fire-brands, 
and at last burned to ashes.” 

Mr. C. C. Jones, from whose volume we quote these words,* 
says the physical traces of these chunky-yards are still extant 
in many various portions of the state of Georgia. The forms 
of the tumuli or mounds and enclosed areas, with the outline of 
the general settlement, are, in some instances, quite observ- 
able. There are also spaces, parallelogrammic in shape, elevated 
from two to four feet above the surface of the ground, uni- 
formly level and free from irregularities, which apparently were 
designed as play-grounds. Mr. Jones also refers to mounds 
of observation, recognized by their peculiar situations. These 
were conical earth-mounds, erected upon commanding points, 
or elevated river bluffs. Fires kindled upon their summits 
could be readily recognized at a distance. The signals thus 
made were repeated from the top of kindred mounds within con- 
venient distances, and so an entire tribe could be put upon the 
alert. Striking examples of this class of mounds may be seen 


_——_ 


~~ #Bee Antiquities of Southern Indians, page 179. 
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upon the Chattahoochee River. He also refers to certain 
earthworks which he calls ‘chieftain mounds,’ erected in 
honor of the cacigues and chiefs. Such mounds, varying in 
height from five feet to twenty feet, are found in many localities, 
and usually occupy prominent positions in the vicinity of the 
spot which constituted the village site. They are, for the most 
part, conical in form, and contain one or two skeletons. A 
number of such mounds were mentioned by DeBry, 1591, and 
the methods of burial described by him.* 

By these descriptions we may ascertain what were the essen- 
tial features of village architecture, among the Mound Builders 
generally. We may also discover the identical sites which 
were occupied by them as villages. It is possible, also, that 
we may so compare the works in other localities as to identify 
the individual parts, and to say what uses each particular 
mound had in the village under contemplation. It is possible 
that we shall ascertain, by this means, what mounds were used 
for observatories, what for rotundas or council-houses, what 
for the residences of chiefs, and we may see the design or pur- 
pose of the various inclosures which are so numerous in other 
sections of the country. 

2. We turn, then, to the form and arrangement of the 
Mound Builders’ works. A comparison between the earth- 
works of the different-sections will be in place. We have seen 
from the descriptions of the various works found in the South- 
ern States, what forms the village architecture of that region 
assumed. It will, of course, be understood that these earth- 
works were only the foundations of houses, and that they do 
not present the village architecture complete, but the arrange- 
ment and plan of the ancient villages may, nevertheless, be 
seen in them. It is probable from what has just been said 
of the different mounds, that there was a great diversity in 
the arrangement, as well as uniformity, 7. ¢., uniformity in 
certain localities, and diversity as we go away from these local- 
ities. It would seem that tribal lines were marked in this way. 
Geographical localities were occupied by races, and the races 
have left monuments of themselves in these, their village sites. 
We ascribe this difference in the arrangement of villages to the 
tribal traits and customs, rather than to social grades or stages, 
though these also are indicated in the ancient works. There 
are resemblances between the villages of the various sections, 
and to these we would call attention. A comparison between 
the earth-works of the different sections will first engage 
attention. 


*Brevis Narratio, Plate XL. 
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There are many analogies between the works in the Southern 
States and those found elsewhere, showing that one system 
prevailed throughout. The works differ in some respects, as 
it is perfectly natural that there should be variations and 
diversities, but the resemblances are marked. We have here- 
tofore mentioned the fact that the works of the Mound Build- 
ers can be divided into four or five classes. Those throughout 
the Southern States are so uniform as to be classed together. 
The works in Ohio and along the valley of the Ohio River form 
another class, those in Tennessee another, those in Illinois 
another, and the emblematic mounds in Wisconsin still another. 
I shall first compare the works of Ohio with those of the 
the Southern States, and afterwards trace 
the resemblances to those found in other 
States. 

One of the peculiarities of the works in 
Ohio is that they present a circle and 
square in combination. There are no less 
than twenty of these figures in the valley 
of the Scioto alone, and it is the distin- 
guishing feature of all the prominent works 
in the State, such as those at Newark, 
Circleville, Hopetown, and other places. 
This peculiar arrangement of the enclos- 
ures is noticeable, for it differs from those 
found in the Southern States, and from 
that, also, existing among the Wisconsin 
mounds. 

If, however, we compare the square enclosure to the ele- 
vated square platform of the Southern States, and the larger 
circle to the chunky-yard which is so common there, we may 
find that there are many points of resemblance. We do not pre- 
tend to say, for a certainty, that these several works were used 
for the same purpose, but we throw it out as a tentative theory. 
As confirmatory of this opinion, we would refer to two facts, 
namely, that there are among the Ohio works, similar observa- 
tory mounds, and, in a few cases, similar massive burial tumuli 
in connection with these very circles and squares, thus furnish- 
ing the same features to village life here, as those described in 
connection with the villages in the South. In some cases the 
circle was characterized by an altar mound which fronted the 
single entrance, showing that sacred rites of worship were 
practiced in the enclosures. A mound formerly existed at 
Circleville, which was excavated at an early day, and two hu- 
man skeletons exhumed from it. It has been supposed that 
the bodies were those of priests or medicine men, thus show- 


Circle and Square, at Circleville, O. 








Village Enclosures at Newark, oO. 
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ing that the same practice prevailed here,-which is described 
by DeBry as existing among the southern Mound Builders. 
This mound was enclosed in the great circle, and at one side 
of it was a semi-circular platform which was designed for an 
‘altar. é; 

In Ohio the platforms are low, not over six or eight feet 
high, but there are high, conical mounds near by. This is the 
case in Marietta, Newark, Circleville, Hopetown, Chillicothe, 
and many other places. At Newark the observatory is found in 
the circumvallation. In one circle the gateway itself is raised 
to a great height, in the other the singular junction of the two 
walls is surmounted by a high tower or conical mound, which 
served the purpose of an observatory. There is a singular 
arrangement of gaining access to water, by the parallel walls 
or guarded ways in many of the works of Ohio. There are 
no such covered ways in the Southern States, but there was a 
close proximity to streams, and the moats and fish-ponds, 
which were very numerous, and which generally surrounded 
the village sites, took away the necessity for these guarded 
road-ways. The provisions made for water in all these cases 
are indications, however, that they were village sites. . The 
same provisions do not appear in the fortifications. 

Passing away from these regions, and entering upon the 
scenes of the emblematic mounds, we find villages resembling 
those in Ohio. 

Village sites in Wisconsin are characterized by one feature 
which is not found elsewhere, and that is the entire absence of 
circumvallation. With thc single exception of the ancient city 
at Aztalan, there are no enclosures as such, but instead we 
discover a peculiar arrangement of the emblematic mounds. 
The effigies are so arranged as to form a quasi enclosure. As 
the natural forms of the effigies do not often furnish a barrier or 
wall, the various parts of the effigies are prolonged to an un- 
natural length; and so the villages are virtually surrounded 
by a wall; the wall being the effigies in close succession, and 
connected. The form or shape of the village enclosure was 
generally triangular, in this respect differing from those in the 
Southern states and in Ohio, where circles and squares seem to 
have been the usual form. 

We give herewith a cut of one such village enclosure, which 
will illustrate these points. It is a picture of an ancient village 
discovered by the author on the banks of Lake Monona, near 
Madison. It will be noticed that the situation of these works 
and the arrangement of the works, taken together with the 
entrances, give the idea that it was designed for a village en- 
closure. §| If we consider the peculiar ideas which the natives 
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had as to the power of their totems to protect their homes ‘and 
villages, we shall conclude that the effigies around this enclos- 
ure were also totems or representations of divinities designed 
to protect the village, and, to this people, served the same or 
even a better purpose than a circumvallative or connected wall. 
A similar village site has also been discovered on the bank of 
Lake Koshkonong, and in that case the very mounds which 
served for the foundations of houses of chiefs, and for altars 
for burial places, have been identified. 


> or 


———— 


A Village of the Embiematic Mound Builders. 


A comparison between the works of the same locality will 
next engage our attention. There is a remarkable similarity 
between the village enclosures of the same geographical dis- 
trict, which is even more striking than the analogies which we 
have discovered between the works of the different districts. 
We would illustrate this by referring, first, to the works in 
Ohio, where the villages were always marked by a double 
enclosure. These enclosures were frequently of exactly the 
same form and dimensions, and where they present different 
forms, they still exhibit the same general plan. Sometimes 
the enclosures for a village are doubled, making two villages. 
This same fact, that village enclosures are placed in close prox- 
imity, has béen noticed by the writer in several cases among 
the emblematic mounds of Wisconsin. 
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Attention is called, then, to the cuts which represent the 
different village enclosures in both localities. By comparing 
the works at High Bank and at Newark, and the works at 
Lake Mohona with those on Lake Waubesa, we shall see that 
the villages in the same locality were built on the same plan. 
In the former, the shape is of a square and circle, in the latter, 
a triangle. 

If we take the two enclosures at Marietta, with the covered 
way, and then double them and connect them by parallel walls, 
we should have the works at Newark. 

If, on the other hand, we take the works on the Scioto and 
its branches, we shall find that the resemblances throughout 
are very striking. The circle and square at Circleville, in Seal 
township, at Newark, at New Milford, in Clermont county, 
Hopetown, High Bank, and several other places, are almost 
exactly the same. The connecting walls, and some of the 
works surrounding, are different, but both the shapes and 
areas are very similar. These belong to one river system. A 
modification of the form throughout the Scioto valley, and 
especially at Paint Creek, is made by the addition of a third 
enclosure in the shape of a circle. But this feature may be 
partially seen in the works at Newark, though disconnected 
and at a distance. And it will be noticed, wherever there are 
long parallel lines, there are not only the two enclosures, the 
circle and the square, connected together, but the third at the 
end of the covered way, showing that in some of the villages the 
inhabitants preferred the banks of the stream for their amuse- 
ments, dances and feasts. As to the use of the two circles 
referred to, we do not pretend to decide. 

At Circleville and at Newark, there was a mound in the 
center of the circle, which gave indications of having been 
used as an altar, an effigy of a bird being found at the latter 
place. 

The areas of these enclosures are so similar as to be wor- 
thy of notice. In the valley of the Paint Creek four of the 
squares contained exactly twenty-seven acres each; a square 
at Liberty Township contained twenty-seven acres; one at 
Cedar Bank contained twenty-eight acres; the south square 
at Marietta contained twenty-seven, but that at Hope-town 
and the square at Newark contain only twenty. When the 
larger enclosures are found in addition, these generally con- 
tain forty or fifty acres. Now this uniformity in shape and 
size of the circles and squares is certainly significant. There 
are other analogies also between the works of the same locality. 
We refer now to the parallel walls, or so-called covered ways, 
which in Ohio often connect the enclosures, either with one 
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another or with the valleys of the streams. We give herewith 
two cuts to show the resemblance which exists between the 
works of the locality. See the works at Newark, and at High 
Bank. See cuts on pages 55 and 56. 

3. We would call attention to the location of the works. 
If we are to trace out the village sites, their location must be 
considered as a prominent factor, for these sites would be nat- 
urally chosen with a view to the advantages of soil, situation, 
and other circumstances. Proximity to streams, where there 
would be the presence of game and abundance of fish, natural 
barriers, such as high bluffs, or a morass, or river, or anything 
which would serve for defense, a central location as regards the 
surrounding country would all be looked for in selecting a‘site 
for an ancient village. Such, in fact, proves to have been the 
case with the Mound-Builders; their villages were all favorably 
located. This may be recognized in the descriptions given 
by travelers, it may be seen in those works which have been 
identified as village sites, and may be also seen in others which 
are supposed to have been village enclosures, The location, 
in fact, is the main source of identification. This is the. case 
in all parts of the country. 

The location of the works and the villages correspond. We 
might mention here the specific earthworks which present 
points of resemblance in these respects. It is remarkable that 
the most prominent works in Ohio, such as those at Newark, 
Chillicothe, Marietta, and other places, correspond so closely, 
and present in them so many advantages for village sites. 

We give here a cut to illustrate this point.* It will be noticed 
that the situation of these works is just such as would have 
been chosen for the location of the village. The valley would 
serve for agricultural purposes, the walls would serve for 
defense, the water of the river would furnish subsistence, and 
the whole scenery surrounding would make an attractive spot. 
It will be seen, also, that a close connection was held between 
the villages. If we consult Squier and Davis’ volumes, we 
shall find that these villages on Paint Creek were closely con- 
nected also with others on the Scioto River, about Chillicothe, 
and that a complete system of works may be followed through- 
out the valley of the latter river, from Portsmouth, at its mouth, 
to the head waters. 

The same is true of the valley of the Muskingum. Villages 
are scattered along its banks, at Marietta, at Zanesville, at 
Newark, at Fredericktown, and many other places. 

Now, as a matter of fact, when we come to study the earth- 
works, we find that,many of them correspond in these respects 





*See cut on page 62. 
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to the demands of village life. We find them generally located 
on the banks of streams, in rich valleys, either surrounded by 
high hills which would serve as defense to them, or else located 
on tongues of land where the precipitous sides would cut off 
access from either way. Frequently the junction of two 
streams was chosen for the location of these works, and so we 
have the same provision for water. 

There are, to be sure, very few artificial moats or canals in 
the Northern States, such as have been described as common 
farther south; yet the rivers and smaller streams answered the 
same purpose. Mr. Jones says: ‘‘ Seldom are earth-mounds 
found at a considerable remove from water-courses. Water 
and game were the chief attraction in the choice of a settle- 
ment; rich alluvial lands, whose fertility would make amends 
for the rude cultivation bestowed upon them, were often selected 
as the sites of their villages. In those early days the rivers 
abounded with fish, and the deep swamps were replete with 
terrapins, alligators, deer and other game.” The same fact is 
made known by the descriptions of Garcilasso de la Vega and 
other early explorers. 

A study of the topography will generally reveal for what pur- 
pose the parallel ways were erected. They evidently connected 
the enclosures with the streams. In the absence of a third 
circle or enclosure they also form a covered way to an open 
air place of rendezvous near the stream, and thus make the 
works all the more uniform. Now, if we take the ground that 
these were village sites, we shall find an explanation both of 
the location and of the arrangement. 

The situation of the works found in Ohio at the present day 
would prove that village life was. very common there. Squier 
and Davis mention that there are 1500 enclosures belonging to 
the Mound Builders in this State alone. In the valley of Paint 
Creek there are five inclosures in six miles. In the valley of 
the Miami there are seven enclosures in the same distance. 
These enclosures are all alike in their situation, and in form 
and character, and it is probable, from the location alone, that 
they were the enclosures which contained the villages of the 
Mound Builders. The situation of Newark is. remarkable in 
this respect. Surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills, which 
of themselves furnish a natural defense, and in the midst of an 
extensive, rich, and level plain, where the soil was susceptible 
of easy cultivation, with two streams flowing around their 
works, and an extensive pond of water in the midst of the 
enclosure, they show that the spot was chosen for its advan- 
tages to village life. In the opinion of Mr. Atwater, who was 
familiar with them when they were undisturbed, they mark the 
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site of an ancient village. The larger works were used as mil- 
itary defenses, and the parallel walls were intended for the 
double purpose of protecting persons in times of danger while 
passing from one work to another, and of fences with a very 
few gates, to fence in and enclose their fields. -Watch-towers 
were placed at the ends of the parallel walls and along the line. 
Judging from the character of the works, we should say that it 
was a double village, two villages united in one, the parallel 
walls giving communication. between them, and between each 
one and the river. Mr. Atwater is of the opinion that the 
parallel wall which extends to the west connected them with 
other villages, thirty miles away, across to the Hockhocking, 
in the vicinity of Lancaster. 

We would also refer to the mounds and moats which have 
been described by Mr. C. C. Jones as situated upon the 
Etowah river, the Savannah river, Ocmulgee river, and the 
Chattahoochee river. Mr. Jones says: ‘‘ There is not a con- 
siderable stream within the limits of Georgia in whose valleys 
tumuli of this sort are not to be found. They appear in Flor- 
ida, and are very frequent in Alabama, where truncated pyra- 
mids are even more abundant. Tennessee, South Carolina, Miss- 
issippi and‘ Louisiana, are dotted with interesting monuments 
of this class. Itis in fertile valleys and upon the alluvial flats, 
whose soil afforded ample scope for agricultural pursuits, that 
these tumuli are mainly seen. Forming permanent settlements, 
they erected temples, fortified localities, worshipped the sun, 
possessed idols, wrought largely in stone, fashioned ornaments 
of foreign shells, used copper implements, and were not entirely 
improvident of the future. 

The location of the mounds on streams and near bodies of 
water has been observed by the author in Wisconsin also, and 
has led to the identifying of sites of villages. 

The emblematic Mound Builders seem to have erected their 
earth-works on a different plan from others, as they had no 
enclosures, but seemed to depend upon the nature of the effi- 
gies for defense, yet the location of the effigy mounds some- 
times indicate where the villages were placed. There are 
mounds, for instance, on the banks of the Four: Lakes, which 
can be explained in no other way. One group is situated on 
Lake Monona, two miles east of Madison, another on Lake 
Wingra, about two miles west of the capital, another on the 
Second Lake, five miles south, others on Lake Mendota, three 
miles north. There are various mounds scattered on the hills 
and lake-bluffs in other directions, but such seem to have been 
used for other purposes. The first group is located on a swell 
of ground around which is a narrow morass or swamp, form- 
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ing, with the banks of the lake, a partial defense. ‘The situa- 
tion is a delightful one for a village. The beauty of the 
scenery, the abundance of game and fish, and the extensive 
growth of wild rice near by, and the easy communication with 
other villages at a distance,.all combined to make it an attract- 
ive and favorable place. The inhabitants of the village erected 
their emblematic mounds along the brow of the bluff, and so 
arranged them as to form a partial defense on either side, and 
yet left to themselves free access to the waters of the lake, and 
a passage way to the interior, across high and dry land. 

The form of the enclosure, like that of all the enclosures 
observed in this State, is triangular, but the location of the 
mounds is decisive as to the object of it. The cut will illus- 
trate this, and will, at the same time, give an idea as to the 
form in which the village enclosure was constructed. The 
same features will be seen, also, in the group of works on the 
Second Lake, and the same general characteristics may be 
found in the surroundings. 

We conclude this article on Village Architecture by referring 
to the fact that if our explanation of the enclosures which are 
so common among the Mound Builders’ works, is not the cor- 
rect one, we do not know what explanation will be given. The 
village architecture of the Pueblo tribes, and of the civilized 
races of Central America, have been omitted, but the analogies 
between them and the Mound Builders’ villages are apparent. 





DESCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT AZTEC TOWN IN 
NEW MEXICO. 


MADE FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION BY 
WM. H. A. READ, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


New Mexico and Arizona contain the sites of many ancient 
towns and cities of great interest, but none more so than those 
situated near the Pecos River, in Raton Pass. in the northern 
part of the former territory. The pueblo is known by the 
name of Pecos, and is in a fair,state of preservation for a 
ruin. Not only is it of interest to the scientific student, but 
it is an object of veneration to the native people. It is at 
this pueblo tradition places the birth place of Montezuma,* 
and to which he is claimed to have returned after dying 
in the hands of Cortez from the wound of the arrow shot by 


*The later traditions have doubtless substituted Montezuma for Aquetzacoatl, one of the 
primitive deities of all the Nahua and Maya tribes. 
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his own countryman, and where he then told his people to 
watch for his return, and commanded them to keep the 
sacred fires burning on the estufas until that time. It was 
here that the few faithful still watched and looked for their 
expected chief, when all other estufas of the once powerful 
Aztec had been abandoned and their fires long expired. 
Only in the early part of the present century, was this, the last 
estufa, the sole representative of the huge altars of the City of 
Mexico, where the pomp of the Aztec religion with its terrible 
human sacrifices was celebrated in all its heathen glories, was 
abandoned and its flames allowed to expire, then the small 
band of but five survivors departed to other and more powerful 
pueblos, where they would find protection from the Comanche 
Indians, their inveterate foes.t But the belief that Monte- 
zuma will return is still held by a majority of the ‘Pueblo 
Indians; and I found in my talks with and about them that, 
though ostensibly under the complete control of the Jesuit 
priests, who rule the entire country with an iron hand, they 
all secretly cherish the religion of their forefathers. Invariably 
in passing a house in the morning the entire family is seen on 
the housetop looking with folded arms at the rising sun for 
Montezuma’s return, he having promised to come in that man- 
ner. When the sun is fairly up they silently turn with bowed 
heads and enter the house, always from the roof, as there are 
no side entrances or windows to their habitations. They use 
a ladder to reach the top of the house, and drawing it up use 
it to descend on the inside. 

The pass in which Pecos is situated is several miles in width, 
and has a number of hills located within its boundaries. On 
one of the largest, if not in height certainly in size, the town 
is situated. It is surrounded by a stone wall, in places five 
feet high, even now, which encloses about thirty acres, In- 
side of this, in some mounds, a few houses have been con- 
structed and the sides stoned up, and in some instances the 
roofs braced with timbers. These were separate from the 
main town, and have the appearance, I imagined, of being 
used as quarters for slaves, or for some such purpose, 
not being comparable in location or structure with the other 
houses. I did not make an examination of the inside of 
these, save what could be made from the entrances, not being 
willing to risk the danger of squeezing in at the small open- 
ings between crumbling walls. The main town is situated on 
the highest point within the enclosure, which overtops and 
commands a view of the country for miles. One side of this 
hill ends abruptly with a perpendicular wall of solid rock 


+Kit Carson found this pueblo inhabited in 1826. 
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thirty feet high, without a break or crack large enough to put 
a foot in scaling. There is a fissure about one and a half feet 
wide in the face which has evidently been used as a pass to 
the town above. It has a gradual slant to the top, coming 
under the wall built on the cliff and opening directly into the 
town. At this opening were a number of large stones which 
could be placed over the entrance completely closing it and 
rendering the town, I should say, perfectly impregnable, for 
on all other sides of the top of the hill was built a wall of 
rock now five feet high and as many wide. This wall follows 
the shape of the hill, and on each side is built up at the point 
where the hill is the steepest, so that after a scaling party had 
entered the outer wall and reached the foot of the hill on 
which the town was situated, they would be compelled to 
climb a steep bank only to find arising out of the steepness 
itself a stone wall that must have been much higher than their 
heads, from which stones and other missiles could be hurled, 
while on all sides, the banks were so steep that’an attacking party 
could not use their arms, but would have all they could do to 
climb in the face of a defending force. As this wall entirely sur- 
rounds the town with no break or gateway, the only legitimate 
way of entrance was by the pass in the rocky face, which 
could be so easily closed and was so narrow that only one at 
a time could enter, and if killed his body would choke up the 
way, and om account of two abrupt turns in the fissure it 
would be a difficult matter to remove it. This pass is so nar- 
row that a “big horned” sheep in attempting to go up had 
been fastened by his horns and lay there dead. The houses 
were built of stone in the same manner as the walls, only a 
better class of material was chosen and more care used in 
construction. They were arranged with a square or plaza in 
the center, with all entrances opening in, so that being adja- 
cent to one another they formed a solid wall around the plaza, 
thus making a third wall more difficult to scale than either of 
the others, and impregnable to anything at that day known, 
unless possibly a battering ram, which, in the narrow space 
between the wall and row of houses, it would be impossible 
to operate. ‘These houses were, some of them, at least two 
stories high, but I think the rule was one. On only one was 
I certain of the second story. This house was the best pre- 
served of all, and the only one that had a roof or ceiling or 
the walls complete, most of them being filled with the stone 
that composed them when intact, and were now mere heaps 
of building material. This house was nearly covered with fall- 
en debris, but I determined to enter. After two hours spent in 
digging and removing stone I was rewarded by effecting an 
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opening through which I crawled, and found myself where 
probably no white man had been since the days of the Span- 
iards in New Mexico. The room was about 12x12, and six 
feet high. The stone ceiling was supported by sapling tim- 
bers that will soon let the roof in to fill up the house. By 
scraping up the dirt floor I uncovered ashes and charcoal. 
There were two stones about one and a half feet square, with 
trimmed sides and angles, in the room, which may have been 
used as seats; at least I used one as such,.and resting from 
my work tried to imagine an Aztec on the other, and how he 
would answer the many questions I would ask, could I cause 
him to speak. Many of the stones in both walls and houses 
were of large size; some weighing hundreds of pounds, with 
trimmed and squared sides, were lying inside and outside of 
the town. They had been cemented together with no poor 
cement, for several times I found two large squared rocks 
which had evidently fallen or rolled some distance still firmly 
fastened together. In the plaza, which was nearly an acre in 
size, were three large cistern-like holes; one-evidently for stor- 
ing grain, the banks of its mouth being slightly raised and 
slanting away from the hole (thus, ~] [+) to prevent the water 
from entering. The natural dampness of the ground was not 
to be feared, for from the nature of the soil and the abrupt- 
ness of the hill there would be none. In the bottom of this 
I found a mill for rubbing grain, but, as it weighed about one 
hundred pounds, left it. It was the same utensil that*is in 
common use among the native population to-day, and by 
them called metate. It consists of a stone about two anda 
half feet long by,one and a half wide, in which is worn a 
groove or hollow within which the grain is rubbed to a pow- 
der with a stone pestle, while the mortar, if it may* be so 
called, rests on the ground. The miller is always one of the 
women of the family. She sits on the ground with a leg on 
either side of the mill, and by swaying her body back and 
forth, holding her arms stiff and both hands on the pestle, 
crushes the grain to:a comparatively fine flour. This she 
mixes with water to the proper consistency, and bakes the 
famous /orti//a on a flat stone, though the Dutch oven is rap- 
idly being introduced. The ¢orti//a has the appearance of a 
large griddle cake, and is one of the principal articles of food 
of the natives. 

Another of these cisterns in the plaza was used as a reser- 
voir for water, having the banks of its mouth slanting in 
(thus, [~ ~]), so as to drain water into it. Many of these 
reservoirs are in use now in the modern Indian towns, some 
of them of large size. Their sides are plastered with clay, 
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and water is carried from the creeks and springs to fill them. 
They hold water well; at least I never saw one that was not 
filled, or nearly so. _The third hole may have been used as a 
storehouse for ore, etc. In it I found quantities of silver 
bearing ore. Outside of the houses, but inside the second 
wall, are two others of these holes, and between the two walls 
still another, Pecos, with its fortifications and its granaries 
and cisterns well filled, could withstand a siege of long dura- 
tion, even if its inhabitants were compelled to remain within 
the town itself. 

Outside the outer wall, on the northeast of the town, still 
stands the ruins of a church built by the Jesuits about the 
year 1580. There was sufficient room and several good sites 
within the walls for the structure, but for some reason it was 
constructed outside with no connection whatever. Unlike the 
houses, it was built of large adobés (sun-dried brick, made 
with straw). This is the common building material of the 
country, used alike by whites and natives. Portions of the 
walls of the church are still standing twenty to twenty-five 
feet high, five feet thick, and will stand for many years to 
come. There are adobé houses in the territory whicha e 
known to have stood at least three hundred years, and are 
good for as many more, and look as substantial as those of 
modern construction. The church is built in the form of a 
cross 118x 50 feet. The chancel forms the short end of the 
cross, and is 18x14 feet. It is ornamented with an arch of 
wood, which material forms the trimmings of various other 
portions of the building. This wood work is roughly carved 
with crosses and rings surrounded with sinuous lines, thus, 


xIY¥xXOXxOXO, o thes, Se 


and is still in. good preservation. There were windows in 
both sides of the building, but none in the chancel. Mica 
was used for glazing, and some fine specimens of it were 
found. The remains of a gallery exist on two sides, which 
may have been connected on.the end opposite the chancel, 
but the walls of that end are entirely down. Under the 
chancel had been buried the remains of a man, probably a 
priest, whose bones, mingled with the fragments of his coffin, 
now lie on the ground near the hole from which some treasure- 
hunter, searching for the gold that is currently believed to 
have been hidden by the priests in every old church in the 
country, has sacrilegiously dragged them. He was buried in 
a white silk robe, portions of which, still in good preservation, 
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were found clinging to his bones. His skull has been cap- 
tured by a saloon-keeper, and ornaments a bar in a neighbor- 
ing town. Between the outer and inner walls of the town 
were the workshops, where pottery, arrow-heads, etc., were 
manufactured; and from the flint chips and quantity of broken 
pottery they were no small. establishments, large mounds 
of the fragments being found. The arrow-heads found were 
of small size, and made of various kinds of flint, jasper and 
moss agate. I was fortunate enough to find a small lancet, 
about two inches in length, made of muscle shell, which is 
still sharp enough to bleed with; also a number of soap-stone 
implements, the use of which I could not imagine. Many 
small beads of soap-stone, shell and bone were found. The 
pottery* was of various kinds, variously ornamented, and por- 
tions of large vessels showed the action of fire. The bones 
of several kinds of animals were found, all of which had been 
split to extract the marrow. At the foot of the hill to the 
east of the outer wall is a dry water-course, about fifty feet 
wide, that bears evidence of once having a deep and swift 
current. A smaller stream once ran on the west side of the 
town. South, about five hundred yards from the ruin, is a 
point of special veneration, held sacred by the native popula- 
tion. Here, with toes pointing to the northwest, are the 
impressions, in solid rock, of a pair of human feet of large 
size. It is pointed gut as the spot where Montezuma stood 
when he gave his instructions to his people and promised to 
return to them again. 


*The fragments of pottery collected at this ruin exhibit some characteristics of ae 
interest. In ornamentation it was much like that obtained from other similar localities, 
the colors, black, white, yellow, red and brown, being well preserved. The material was a 
fine clay, which had been well worked, and contained many minute flakes of mica. A 
sa spe of a plate-shaped dish was as perfectly formed as it could be on a potter’s wheel, 
both surfaces very smooth, the material compacted as firmly as if molded in a press, and 
the bottom only one-eighth of aninch thick. A single fragm+nt was perfectly glazed over 
a part of both surfaces, and shows how the art of glazing might be learned through efforts 
at ornamen:ation. The coloring matter, put on in scoliops along both surfaces of tne rim 
of the vessel, was thoroughly melted in burning, and so incorporated with the clay as to 
result in a perfect glazing of the surface. Most of these fragments were burned to a 
cherry red, though some retained their original blue color at thecenter A flat fragment 
carefully ground to a circular disk the size of a silver dollar was picked up, in all respects 
similar to disks of pottery, and cannel coal picked up on the site of ancient potteries in 
Tennessee, and which, formed of various materials, have been gathered in all parts of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The pottery gathered from modern pueblos in this neighborhood was much coarser, of 
darker color, not so perfectly worked or bummed, and ornamented only by scratches and 
indentations on the surface of the vessels, made before burning. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CHUMETO LANGUAGE. 
BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I, 


The Chuiméto language is a dialect of the Mutsun linguistic 
family of California, belonging to its eastern or Miwok subdi- 
vision. It is spoken by the small tribe of the Chumtéya Indi- 
ans, living on the middle course of Merced River, a water- 
‘course which drains the celebrated valley of the Yosemite. 

This family of dialects has received its name somewhat arbi- 

’ trarily from a populous tribe which the early missionaries found 
in the vicinity of San Juan Bautista, about thirty miles east of 
the Bay of Monterey: the Mutsunes; Motsunes or Mogones. 
Of all the cognate dialects, this one was the first to be exten- 
sively studied, viz, by the Padre F. Arroyo de la Cuesta, who 
resided among these Indians since 1810, and died in 1842. 
His Mutsun Grammar and Collection of Sentences were pub- 
lished in New York (1861), by J. G. Shea. The name of this 
tribe was then given to the whole stock, which includes over 
ten dialects, differing considerably among themselves, and 
extending from the Sierra Nevada across Central California to 
the Pacific Ocean. I have deemed appropriate to divide this 
family into three subdivisions, one south of San Francisco 
Bay, the second north of it, and the third or Miwok subdivis- 
ion, east of the San Joaquin, south of the Kosumnes and north 
of the Fresno River. 

The investigator of the latter division, Mr. Stephen Powers, 
includes in it the following tribes, existing there about the 
year 1872 (Overland Monthly, April, 1873, pages 323-333; 

Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnology, vol. iii, pages 346-368, in- 
luding Yosemite Indians): 

“On the south bank of the Middle Cédsumnes are the Ka’'ni; 
on Sutter Creek, the Yuléni; in Yosemite, the Awani; on the 
South Fork of the Merced, the Ni'tchu; on the Stanislaus and 
Tudlumne River, the extensive tribe of thc Walli; on the Mid- 
dle Merced, the Chimtéya; on the Upper Chowchilla River, 
the Hethtoya; on the Middle ChowW®hilla, the Chowchilla; on 
the north bank of the Fresno, the Péhonichi.” 

Before enumerating these tribes in the order given, Mr. 

Powers states that the Miwok north of the Stanislaus River 
designate tribes principally by the point of the compass. 
Thus, the Tumun, Timidok, Tamoléka, are the “northerners” 

(timun, worth); the Chimuch, Chimwit, Chimidok or Chi- 

midok, Chumtéya are the “southerners” (tchimutch, south); 
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the O’lowit, Oléwidok, Olowiya, the “westerners” (dlowit, 
west); the mountain tribes calling Oloéwidok all the tribes on 
the plains as far west as Stockton and the San Joaquin River. 

As for the ethnography of these tribes, readers may be re- 
- ferred to the interesting sketches given by our authority in the 
articles above mentioned. In the “Contributions” these state- 
ments are accompanied by illustrations, and what is still more 
useful, a linguistic map of the State of California is added to 
the volume. 

Limiting myself to the investigation of the Chiméto (or 
“southern”) dialect, I shall only try to elucidate the above 
proper names by the few following remarks: Chumtéya is the 
plural form of Chiméto, Chimedok. Walli is the word wallim, 
“down below,’ Kosumnes River is named after the salmon 
(késsumi); Yosemite Valley after the grizzly bear (osdamit, in 
Chuméto: uhimati); Mokélumne River after wakalumi rzver; 
Miwok, miwa, miwie is their term for man, Jndian, people. 

The following ethnographic text I obtained, with other lin- 
guistic information, from a Chuméto Indian, Charles Manning, 
twenty-two years old, whom I met in New York City in 1877. 
He had quitted California many years before, and left his 
father, Pasassi Ohéma, or the White Bear, at home; his uncle, 
E-uti Hika or Young Deer, had been killed previously in a 
contest with other Indians. Manning stated that his tribe 
called Yosemite Valley Héhum, the Sacramento River Supém- 
tchie*; that the Hethtdya tribe, mentioned in his text, spoke 
a dialect which was partially intelligible to him; the same he 
said of the Tomole Indians in Tudlumne County, who are the 
Tamoléka mentioned above. The Snake Indians were called 
by him Hépeye, plur. Hepeyita; they are probably the Pai- 
Uta of the mountains of south-eastern California; a suake is to 
them higg4ya. When my informant left his home, the name 
of the tribal chief of the Chuimtéya Indians was Waltchista. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE CHUMTE£YA INDIANS. 

Tchumtéya f’dshipt aiyéto haléyat; weyi’nu maisei, 

Tne Chumtéya live ona fiat inthe mountains; they plant maze, 
kén weyi'nu papasi; halggi u-opo, hunéma; néok nattd 
not plant potatoes; by hunting theyfeed, by fishing; they with accuracy 
tuggo. Iyok waka varaiko-oni. 

shoot. They cows sheep have. 

Uti hisok ti’huhhi hfaggftdhu; huntoyahi  ti’-uhhi, 

Thick hairs black (pl.) on their heads; the eyes dark (pl.), 
nitohu tchinnipitki oyani, hupétoho tchinnepitki, la-ut 
nose small (and) broad, their neck short, skin 


*So named after its numerous bends: supii’no, elbow. 
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yutétchi. Up’ha. Tchumtéya wakalmatot; ohhaya d'p’ha, 


brown. Swim the Chumtéya in the river ; women swim, 


esélete aitu. Kingé onddshi huato, kingé hapka lama-i. 
children all. Some fast run, some climb trees. 


Néok ken st’ku hawat, ken si’ku la-utiii. Utu poya-u 
They not paint onrocks, not paint skin-dress. Many they wear 
hassanui; kéngi kia’tchétch humnaho, kéngi ki’msol, ulato 
avione-beads; some of bone have beads, some shells, long 
himna, uldto tissé’no. St’ku Grkitaho trdyot séké-ahu 
beads, aslong asthe finger. They tattoo on their chin three ? 
awuha kulla. Eviya nawasst’hu vi’. Aitu pama kahui. 
needle withcoal. Without dresses (they) go. All smoke wild tobacco. 
Kanni huingema miwi, ken kétan udshiyu, todllem  aitu 
I have seen Indians, not distant theylived, on the ground all 
tuyenu, o-issa oyani hihhui hiyut. Oyani wtchut udshupu, 
sleep, four long logs in the fire. Ina large house they live, 
tdlles hammépu, huyu kawénim; tuluma hagsi 
with earth they cover (it), the fire (being) in the midst; through a hole the smoke 
vigsa. Kénget ttchu aitu; tamu 1d’ppd. 
escapes. In one house all; differently they speak. 





MOUND JOLIET. 
BY O. H. MARSHALL, 


On the western bank of the Des Plaines river, about forty 
miles southwest from Chicago, and a short distance below Jol- 
iet, there was found, at the first exploration of the country, 
and still exists, a remarkable mound, which bears some evidence 
of artificial construction. It is situated on the river bottom, 
and rises in the form of a truncated cone, about sixty feet in 
height. Its level top measures 1,300 feet in length and 225 
feet in width. Its regular sides form an angle of about 45 de- 
grees with the horizon. The early travelers and settlers attrib- 
uted its construction to the Mound Builders, but scientific 
examination proves, beyond question, that it is a natural form- 
ation, composed of layers of clay, sand and gravel, similar in 
all respects to the adjacent bluffs. It was probably an island, 
formed by the swollen eddies of the river when at a remote 
period the latter filled the broad valley as far as its upper banks 
on both sides, and before it had subsided into its present 
channel. The mound formed an object interesting to the first 
visitors to Illinois, breaking with its regular outline, the monot- 
onous landscape of the prairie. Thomas Hutchins’ map of 
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1778 is the first in which we find it laid down. It also appears 
on Winterbotham’s atlas of 1796. In both these instances it 
is called “Mount Juliet.“ Samuel Lewis, in his map of 1795, 
calls it “Mount Jolie.” Schoolcraft, in his travels in the Mis- 
sisippi valley, passed it on his return up the Des Plaines in 
1821, and called it “Mount Joliet.” He says it took its name 
from the Sieur Joliet, who accompanied Marquette in his search 
for the Mississippi in 1673. He gives an engraved view of its 
appearance at that time, and pronounces it an alluvial forma- 
tion. A few scrub oaks grew on its western side, the remain- 
der being covered with the prairie grass. 

Peck, in his Gazetteer of Illinois, published in 1834, says it 
was a natural elevation, and was named after Joliet by his com- 
panions, at the time of their visit in 1673. 

The earliest notice of the mound which I have been able to 
find is contained in letters from Father Francis Buisson de 
Cosme to the Bishop of Quebec, giving an account of a visit 
made by the former to Arkansas in 1698. The party con- 
sisted, besides the writer of the letter, of Mgr. de Montigny, 
M. Davion, and the one-armed Italian, De Tonti, so well 
known as the trusted companion of La Salle in his American 
enterprises and discoveries. The whole letter is full of inter- 
est, but we have room only for a translation of that portion 
which relates to Chicago and their voyage from thence to 
Mount Joliet. 

On approaching from the north, the lake became so stormy 
that they were obliged to land twelve miles short of Chicago 
and go by land to that place. They were welcomed there by 
Fathers Pinet and Buinateau, who had recently arrived from 
the Illinois, and were a little unwell. 

“TI know not how to express to you,” says De Cosme, “the 
cordiality and friendly attentions with which those reverend 
Jesuit fathers received and embraced us, while we had the sat- 
isfaction of remaining with them. Their house is built on the 
banks of the small river, having the lake on one side and a 
fine, large prairie on the other. The Indian village of over 
one hundred and fifty cabins is a league up the river. There 
is still another village, almost as large. Both are composed of 
Miamis. The Rev. Father Pinet resides among them ordi- 
narily, except in winter, when the Indians are all on the chase, 
he goes to pass it among the Illinois. We saw no Indians 
there. They had already gone on their hunt. Judging from 
the brief time Father Pinet has been in this mission, we can 


say God blesses the labors and zeal of this holy missionary. 
* * * * * * 
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“On the 24th of October, the wind having abated, we 
brought our canoes and all our effects. We made a cache in 
the ground, and took only what was strictly necessary for our 
voyage, postponing sending for the rest until spring. We left 
them in charge of Brother Alexander, who consented to re- 
main there with Father Pinet’s man. 

We left Chicagvv on the 29th, and encamped about two 
leagues up the little river, which above that is lost in the prai- 
ries. The next day we began the portage, which is about 
three leagues long when the water is low, and only a quarter 
of a league in the spring, when one can embark on a small 
lake, which discharges into a fork of the river Illinois. When 
the water is low a portage must be made to that fork. 

“We accomplished half the portage this day, and had gone 
a little further when we perceived that a small boy, whom we 
had taken of M. de Muys, having set out alone, although told 
to wait, had strayed away, no one looking after him, as every- 
body was occupied. We were obliged to stop and look after 
him, everyone joining in the search. We fired our guns sev- 
eral times, but could not find him. It was at an unfortunate 
time, for the season pressed us, and the streams being very 
low, we clearly saw that, being obliged to carry our effects and 
canoe, there would be scant time for us to reach the Illinois. 
This decided us to separate, M. de Montigny, De Tonti and 
Davion continued the portage the next day, and I returned 
with four others to search for the little boy. On returning I 
met Father Pinet and Buineteau on their way with two French- 
men and an Indian to the Illinois. We continued the search 
all day without success. As the next day was the festival of 
All Saints, I was obliged to go and lodge at Chicagvv with 
our people, who, having heard mass and performed their devo- 
tions early, spent the rest of the day in seeking for the little 
boy, without finding the least trace of him. It was very diffi- 
cult to find him in the tall grass, for this country is all prairie. 
We were afraid to set fire to the high grass through fear of 
burning the lad, 

“Mer. de Montigny had told me not to remain longer than 
a day, because the cold weather pressed us, so I was compelled 
to leave, after having charged Brother Alexander to search 
after him, and to take some Frénchmen who were at Chicagvv. 

“T left the 2d of November. In the afternoon I went over 
the portage and slept on the Illinois river. We descended the 
river to an island. At night we were surprised to see an inch 
of snow, and the next day the river froze in many places, so 
that we were compelled to break the ice and drag the canoe, 
through want of water. This obliged us to leave our canoe 
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and go to seek Mgr. de Montigny, whom we met the next day, 
which was the 5th of the month, at the Isle au Certs. They 
had already made two leagues of portage. There remained four 
more to Monjolly, which we accomplished in three days, and 
arrived there the 8th of the month. From the Isle a la Cache 
to Monjolly, and the space of seven leagues, we were obliged 
to carry our effects, there being no water in the river except 
in the spring. All along the river it is very agreeable. There 
are prairies bordered with hillocks covered with fine woods, 
where there are multitudes of deer, as well as well as plenty of 
game of all kinds in the river, so that after having finished the 
portage one of our men went out and obtained enough for an 
abundant supper and a breakfast the next day. 

“Monjolly is a mound of earth in the prairie, about thirty 
feet in height, on the right bank of the river in. descending. 
The Indians say that in the time of a great flood one of their 
ancestors was saved, and that this little hill is his canoe, which 
he upset there. 

“On leaving Monjolly we went about two leagues, and re- 
mained a whole day at another short portage of about a quar- 
ter of a league. As one of our men, named Charbonneau, 
had killed many turkeys and bustards and a deer in the morn- 
ing, we profited by the circumstances to give our people some 
refreshment and a day’s rest. 

“On the 1oth we made a short portage, and found water for 
half a league; then two men conducted the canoe, the rest 
walked on the bank, each with his load, and embarked for the 
distance of a league and a half, and encamped for the night at 
a short portage five or six arpens further on. 

“On the 11th, after having passed the short portage, we 
reached the river Tealiki, which is the true river Illinois, the 
one we have descended being only a branch.” 

It would appear from the foregoing journal of Father de 
Cosme that the name first applied to Mount Juliet was “Mon- 
jolly,” which is evidently a corruption of Montjolie. Subse- 
quently “Joliet,” the diminutive of Jolie, was substituted for 
the latter. Neither of the names had any reference to Joliet, 
the companion of Marquette, as Schoolcraft and others have 
supposed, but to the singular beauty of the mound as it ap- 
peared to the early explorer. 

Soon after the pioneers settled in the valley of the Des 
Plaines, they changed the name of the adjacent village of Joliet 
into “Juliet,” as a compliment to the daughter of one of its 
first proprietors. To complete the absurdity, they called an- 
other settlement near by “Romeo.” The mound also came to 
be known by the name of “Juliet,” which it bore until 1845, 
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when the Illinois legislature, with great good sense, restored 
the name of Joliet, by which both the mound and the neigh- 
boring city have since been known. 7 

The writer visited Mount Joliet while on a tour up the val- . 
ley of the Des Plaines in the spring of 1836. Few changes 
had then taken place since it was examined by Schoolcraft 
fifteen years before. The stakes then recently set by the engi- 
neers, in their survey of.the Illinois and Michigan canal, could 
readily be traced in the prairie grass near the base of the 
mound, while the only other sign of the coming civilization 
was a rude hut on its summit, built the year before, in a grove 
of stinted forest, for the purpose of securing preémption. 

It is much to be regretted that the removal of large quanti- 
ties of sand and gravel, in the construction of the canal, and 
for other purposes, have sadly marred the symmetry of this 
beautiful elevation, and left but little to show what was once 
the most striking of the three prominent landmarks of north- 
ern Illinois—Buffalo Rock, Starved Rock, and Mount Joliet. 





EDITORIAL. 
THE SERPENT SYMBOL IN ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. 


We give with this number two cuts, illustrating the serpent 
symbol as embodied in ancient art and archeology. One rep- 
resents the symbol as found in America, and the other as found 
in Greece. It would appear that serpent-worship was com- 
mon in primitive times in both countries, and that it continued 
prevalent late in history. It is generally associated with idols 
and images. We know that it was very common in Mexico, 
the entrances to the temples being through the jaws of monster 
serpents, and the stair-cases of the teocalli being guarded by 
their monstrous scaly forms. The serpent tradition and the 
serpent symbol seem everywhere to have been associated with 
religion, as it appears in the story of the garden of Eden, and is 
the most prominent object in the ancient temple architecture of 
this country. It is found early in Egypt, and appears in the 
barbaric decorations of that country and Phcenicia. Wherever 
native religions have had their scope, this symbol is sure to 
appear. It is seldom seen, however, in connection with any 
high state of art, the two specimens which we present being 
exceptions to the general rule. The frontispiece, which repre- 
sents the Mexican idol, shows that art was developed, but 
was held subordinate to religion. The cut which we take 





THE ATHENE GROUP, 


from the Century magazine represents the discoveriesiat Per- 
gamos. It appears from this that the serpent figured conspicu- 


ously in Greek art, but lost, more or less, its especial religious 
significance. The contrast between the two is very marked. 
The conception is very different. The Goddess of Death and 
of War contrasts with the Goddess of Wisdom, though the ser- 
pent symbol remains in both. In the Greek sculpture it be- 
came representative of physical rather than spiritual bondage. 
In the Mexican there is an entire supremacy of the serpent, 
but in the Greek there is a struggle to overcome. 

Christian art has banished the serpent, almost entirely. The 
symbols, generally, are those of life and light, but a study of 
these ancient specimens may be suggestive. A description of 
the two works of art may be in place here. 

The idol represented in the cut was brought to light in grad- 
ing the Plaza Mayor, in the City of Mexico, in August, 1790. 
It was near the place where the great Teocalli stood, and 
where the principal monuments of Mexico were. They were 
thrown down at the time of the conquest, and buried from 
sight. It is an immense block of bluish-gray porphyry, 
about ten feet high and six feet wide and thick, sculptured 
on front, rear, top and bottom, into a most complicated 
and horrible combination of animal, human and ideal forms. 
It represents on one side the Aztec Goddess of Death, 7eo- 
yaomigut, whose duty it was to bear the souls of dead warriors 
to the House of the Sun, the Mexican Elysium. The rear 
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view of the idol represents Huitzilopochtli, God of War, and 
husband of the Goddess, whose emblems are carved on the 
front. The bottom of the monument bears a sculptured de- 
sign representing the God of the infernal regions, thus com- 
bining the fearful trinity, Goddess of Death, God of War, and 
God of Hell, three distinct deities in one idol. 

The sculptured base, together with the side projections, 
prove, according to Mr. H. H. Bancroft, “pretty conclusively, 
that this idol, in the days when it received the worship and 
sacrifice of a mighty people, was raised from the ground or 
floor, and was supported by two pillars at the sides, or possibly 
by the walls of some sacred inclosure, the space left under the 
idol being the entrance.” This idol was associated with the 
so-called calendar stone and the sacrificial stone, all of which 
were covered with the symbols of the religion of the Aztecs. 
Perhaps there is no specimen of art which retains the primitive 
serpent-symbol more perfectly developed or more intensely 
involved than this, for it is strictly a religious product, free 
from all of the artistic and adventitious designs. The contrast 
between the Greek art and the Mexican is perceptible here, 
for the artistic conception is much more prominent in the 
Greek sculpture than the religious. 

The other picture represents the Athené group, found in 
the frieze at the Parthenon. The writer, in speaking of it, 
says: “The Laocoon. group of the Vatican has some features 
of resemblanee to the dying giant of this Athené group. In 
this group, however, although physical pain is expressed, yet, 
like the discords in music, it seems only introduced to make 
more powerful the harmonies in this great symphony in mar- 
ble. Weare fascinated by the beauty of the giant, moved 
by the anguish of his mother, taken altogether captive by 
Athené’s noble form, and Niké’s swift grace, as well as by the 
glorious thoughts expressed in the whole.” 

Judged as a work of art, the sculptured figures at Pergamos 
are far in advance of anything found in America, but they 
have lost their mythological character. If Athené retains her 
character as the goddess of the air, of letters and of wisdom, 
she has lost the symbolical character, so that not even her 
usual symbol of the owl is preserved. Even the elementary 
idea of the.moon, personified and worshipped, has disap- 
peared, aud the conception is purely intellectual. Physical 
strength contends with the serpent form, and is overcome, but 
intellectual power is supreme, and hovers near to protect and 
rescue. The old form of the serpent as a reigning divinity, a 
power of darkness, belonging to death, disappeared from the 
Greek art, but grew strong in the American. It was an early 
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conception of.Greek mythology, that the pipe which Athené 
invented was named many-headed, on account of the number 
of serpents whose mournful hissings had given origin to the 
instrument. This was about the only connection which Athené 
had with the serpent. The Mexican conception is more like 
the Scandinavian or Norse. The serpent was the emblem of 
darkness and death. 

If there are emblems of victory over these, we have not yet 
discovered them. Whether there was a law of progress, which 
in the end would have developed such an emblem, we do not 
know. But we give the two illustrations by way of contrast, 
contrast not merely in the figures, but in the ideas back of 
them. A great difference in the religious conception of the 
two nations is manifest. The subject is suggestive, but we 
leave it just here. 





THE LITERATURE, CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY OF THE 
MAyAs. The early inhabitants of Yucatan, seem likely to be 
brought out with as much completeness as their archeology 
and architecture have been. This, the most ancient people of 
America, have left monuments of themselves in the celebrated 
palaces of Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen-Itza, which the dis- 
tinguished traveller Stephens visited and described over thirty 
years ago. There is, however, a great deal of mystery hang- 
ing over these ruins and the people who built them, because 
the hieroglyphics which were discovered at that time and later 
have never been deciphered, and no clue or key to their de- 
cipherment has ever been discovered. The Jesuits destroyed 
many valuable documents and books belonging to the people, 
and those which have been preserved have never been inter- 
preted or understood. There are, however, certain records 
which were written by the natives after the Spanish conquest, 
and preserved in the various villages of Yucatan, under the name 
of Chilan Balam. The celebrated Dr. Berendt spent a great 
deal of time in collecting these records, having made four trips 
to the region f@r the purpose, and had begun to collate and 
interpret these for publication when he died. The MSS. have, 
however, with many others of a similar nature, fallen into the 
possession of Dr. D.’G. Brinton, of Media, Pa., and he has 
begun a series of publications designed to give these records 
exactly as they are, but accompanied with translations and 
- comments which make their meaning plain. The first of the 
series has already appeared, and proves to be quite a readable 
book. It must not be understood that these chronicles are at 
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‘all attractive in a literary point of view, for they are of the 


nature of dry tables and lists of names and dates, resembling 
in this respect some of the inscriptions on the obelisks and 
monuments of Egypt and Assyria, yet they are of great value, 
as they reveal many things concerning the past migrations of 
this people, and help us to understand something about the 
dates and occupancy of the ruins to which we have referred, 

It is possible that the thought and the history of the people 
will sometime be disclosed, for it is supposed that many books 
and records lie buried with the priests and chief men of this 
ancient people, and need only to be exhumed to furnish much 
information concerning their religious system and their sym- 
bology, and other things now unknown, but for the present 
these are the main dependence, and therefore the effort of Dr. 
Brinton will be welcomed by all antiquarian students, for they 
are not only original contributions, but are also presented in 
a readable and interesting manner. 


<> 
ae 


RECENT INTELLIGENCE.* 


DURING the deep excavations at Messrs. Drummond’s bank- 
ing house, at Charing Cross, London, some extremely interest- 
ing fossils were discovered. These have been identified and 
put together, and form about one hundred specimens of the 
ponderous animals which mark the pleistocene times, céeval 
with the earliest appearance of man. They include bones of 
the cave-bear, tusks of the mammoth, tusks and bones of ex- 
tinct elephants, remains of extinct Irish deer, rhinoceros, and 
of extinct oxen, from the pleistocene gravels; also bones of 
the horse, the sheep and the celtic short-horn from recent de- 
posits, 





DR. SCHLIEMANN resides in a stately marble palace in Ath- 
ens. Over its doors is a golden inscription, “The Hall of Ili- 
um.” Every room in the house commemorates in some way 
the researches which have invested the name of Schliemann 
with a halo of romance. The walls are covered with objects, 
or pictures of objects, found at Mycenz and Troy, with Pom- 
peiian frescoes, and with mottoes from Homer. The “Hall of 
Ilium” is of imposing dimensions, for its reception rooms are 
said to hold 300 guests. In these salons, every alternate 
Thursday during the winter, Dr. Schliemann entertains a large 
assembly of statesmen, journalists and professors. 


A RELIC has been recently discovered in Cedar county, Mo., 
supposed to have been a Mound Builders’ idol. It is four feet 


*Many of these notes were furnished by Dr. J, A. Butler. 
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long, in the shape of a lizard, carved from slate, of artistic 
workmanship. Upon close examination, the idol is found to 

be made up of part of a dozen creatures—amphibia, carnivora, 

insects, reptiles and fowls, The top of the head has the sem- 

blance of a flat bone plate, and is shaped like that of an eagle, 

with a long, sharp beak. Near the middle of the beak is a 

horn, like that of a rhinoceros, of a light yellow color. 


A VERY INTERESTING DISCOVERY has been made in Ger- 
many on the River Maine. It is that of the sanctuary of 
Mithras, a shrine which shows that the worship of the Sun-God, 
Mithras, was introduced into the Roman empire from Persia at 
an early date. An altar of Jupiter has also been discovered. 
Both of these were in connection with Roman antiquities. 


THE OCCURRENCE of cromlechs (circles of stones) in the 
Electorate of Hesse, has led to the discussion of whether the 
northern limit of such monuments is to be found there. 


THE RESTORATION of the feudal castle of Heidelberg is 
being agitated in some parts of Europe. 


DEEP EXCAVATIONS in the Chalk in Kent, England, have 
recently been explored with great interest. A large number 
of chambers, 18 feet in height, and from 40 to 70 feet in length, 
with double trefoil arches, have been traced. The floors are 
covered by a black humus, supposed to have been produced 
by the decay of corn, grain and wood. These underground 
works are connected with ancient camps, huts, circles, ancient 
roads and boundaries, and give the appearance of having been 
the site of ancient villages. 


A BRONZE AGE FIND has been made in Northay, in England. 
A barrow disclosed, when excavated, a bronze dagger, a quan- 
_tity of pottery, bones and ashes in one of the pots, and a 
quantity of bone earth. Some of the bones had been burned 
and put in a pot, but those of slaves and hostages had been 
collected and burned, but not potted. 


CAPT. CONDER, of the English Palestine exploration corh- 
pany, having finished Western Palestine, has been engaged in 
Eastern Palestine. Many cromlechs and rude stone monu- 
ments have been discovered. Baal Peor, Zophim, and other 
biblical places have been identified. This whole part of Moab 
is shown to have been the center of a peculiar form of relig- 
ious worship, of which the tokens are still preserved in the 
monuments. 

AN ANCIENT DRUIDICAL ALTAR has been discovered in 
Kingston, England. Its sacrificial form, and the sacredness 
with which :it was regarded by the Britons, had led the Sax- 
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ons to use it as a crowning stone. It has stood in the court- 
yard at Kingston, but its history is supposed to be a remark- 
able one. ° 


AN EXTENSIVE FIND OF COPPER IMPLEMENTS near the Sault 
Ste. Marie has recently been made. It contained twenty- 
three pieces consisting of six awls, the largest one about six 
inches in length, the smallest, three inches, five knives of vari- 
ous sizes, and thirteen pieces composed of axes, hammers and 
chisels. They were found lying piled together, straight and 
close, encircled by a little pile of stones, and are supposed to 
be the treasure of some ancient miner, as some of them show 
marks of very considerable age. 


NUMISMATIC.—Eton College has a series of Roman coins, 
duplicates from the British museum. They are used in clas- 
sical instruction, bringing pupils into actual contact with the 
objects of learning. 


A. S. GATSCHET has published a list of geographical names 
in southern United States, with etymologies from the speech 
of the former Indian inhabitants. 


ANCIENT COFFINS.—Two coffins hollowed out of the trunks 
of oaks, and so resembling canoes, have just been unearthed 
near an old church in the English parish of Grimsby. Some- 
thing of bark still clings to the wood, and the lids had been 
fastened on with wooden pins. These relics were found in a 
bed of solid clay. Two similar coffins discovered a generation 
ago in Aberdeenshire were considered by Scotch antiquaries 
to be as old as the year 400 A. D. 


OF THE TWENTY PHARAONIC MUMMIES so strangely discov- 
ered last year in a pit at Dayr-el-Baharee, several were gar- 
landed with flowers. The greatest wonder is that these flow- 
ers, though plucked three thousand years ago, may now be 
seen in the Boolak museum, in a suburb of Cairo, in as perfect 
preservation as others beside them which were gathered and 
dried only a few months ago. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC MASKS and busts were modeled in plaster 
by the Schlagenweit brothers from living specimens in India, 
Thibet, Central Asia, Morocco and North America. They 
have been reproduced, and are sold in Leipzig at one dollar 
apiece in plaster, and at three dollars in zinc. The numbers 
are: Asiatic, 275; American, 9; Moorish, 29. The execution 
is so perfect that the slightest roughness in the original skin is 
shown. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A POMPEII in central France, near Poi- 
tiers, is announced by M. Lisch, French inspector of historic 
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monuments. A temple, baths, hotels, a theatre, and more than 
fourteen acres of houses are mentioned among the findings. 


Dr. PAULI’s “TUSCAN RESEARCHES” show an advance in 
the decipherment of Etruscan inscriptions. He is thought to 
have proved that language neither Italic nor Indo-European. 
The difficulty of interpreting Etruscan words arises from the 
fact that its written remains are so scanty that no basis is 
afforded for ascertaining the wsus loguendi. Accordingly a 
leaden plate just discovered at Magliano, in Tuscany, bearing 
a dozen Etruscan lines, is considered about the most important 
ever made. It records an eighty years’ lease of land, and 
closes with a curse on the violator of the contract. 

LEONARDI DA VINCI’s writings, gathered from many Euro- 
pean libraries, by Richter, with 220 original drawings and 450 
fac simile illustrations, are just coming out in London. The 
two imperial octavos are sold for eight guineas. 

THE PARISIAN. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS (Beaux Arts) has 
opened with 1,130 students, namely, 661 architects; 285 paint- 
ers, and 184 sculptors. 

AUSTRALIAN VICTORIA has just voted £12,000 to enlarge 
the Public Library and School of Art. 

THE SANSCRIT MSS, in the palace of Tanjore,.set down in 
the catalogue drawn up by the late Dr. Burnell, number 
12,376. This collection is probably without a rival, as the 
Bodleian and the Berlin libraries contain each about 1,500, the 
Deccan college only 3,660, and the Indian office about 3,000. 


THE GREAT LIBRARY of Paris and of the world—the Azd/i- 
othéque Nationale—is subsidized this year by the French gov- 
ernment with $23,000, and a large sum has been set aside 
for cataloguing and binding. With a view to isolate the fire- 
proof block which the books fill, more than one and a third 
million dollars have already been voted. For the support of 
the art and archzological schools in Rome and Athens, the 
present annual appropriation amounts to $30,000. The Paris 
library catalogue of coins enumerates 145,648 specimens. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS on the Davenport tablets, in the judg- 
ment of Prof. Seyffarth, are akin to Chinese characters. 

SCHLIEMANN is at Athens, sick with a fever caught while 
digging in the Troad. 

LENORMANT is also ill. He overworked at archeological 
work in southern Italy. Among his finds are more than 200 
hitherto unknown inscriptions in Latin, and about thirty in 
Greek, as well as a primitive Italic type of black pottery, and 
an Apulian variety with geometrical ornaments, closely resem- 
bling that of Cyprus. 
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AT A RECENT ARCHAOLOGICAL MEETING IN ROME, an an- 
tique lately found there, and of special interest, was exhibited. 
It was full half of a round marble shield, inscribed 7heodorus, 
sculptor of Athens. Shield of Achilles, according to Homer. 
On its border seventy-five lines from the eighteenth Iliad, de- 
scriptive of the shield, are distinctly legible. The carvings are 
supposed to be copied from paintings described by Pliny (Nat- 
ural History, book xxxv, 40, 40, as executed by Theodorus on 
the Porticus Philippi at Rome, for illustrating the Iliad. Pli- 
ny’s words are: Theodorus bellum Iliacum pluribus tabulis 
pinxit quod est Rome in Philippi porticibus. Five other paint- 
ings at Rome by the same artist are mentioned in Pliny. The 
Homeric lines cut in this marble being more ancient than any 
manuscript extant, it is pleasant to know that their variations 
from the accepted text are extremely few. But the great 
charm of this find is that it shows a classical chisel illustrating 
a classical author in all the scenes of many-colored life. If the 
missing half of the marble shield should be excavated at Rome, 
the discovery would be in keeping with those which have been 
often made. At all events the portion already rescued from 
Roman rubbish will never cease to be compared with the Shield 
of Achilles by Flaxman, which in his own eyes was his master- 
piece. Photographs of both the antique and the modern 
handiwork will soon be set down side by side. Flaxman’s 
design, executed in silver gilt, cost two thousand guineas, and 
was one of the most fascinating decorations in the palaces of 
George IV and the king of Hanover. It is held by art-critics 
for the noblest achievement in its line of the British school. 





LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MiiLLERS ‘‘OUTLINES.”—The racial division of mankind after the growth of 
the hair, proposed by Ernst Haeckel, Oscar Peschel and others, has been followed 
by Prof. Miiller in composing his ‘‘ Outlines of Linguistic Science,” a German 
~~“ of which we have made previous mention in this quarterly, vol. I, page 

3. Thetwo great orders into which humanity is thus divided by means of this 
classificatory principle are the woolly-haired and the sleek-haired races, and fur- 
ther subdivisions are made after the following scheme (Outlines I, page 73): 

I. Wooly-haired or Ulotriches. 
(a) Tuft-haired, Lophocomi: Koi-khoin, Papdas. 
(6) Fleece-haired, Eriocomi:. Negroes, Kaffirs. 
II. Sleek-haired or Lissotriches. 
(a) Straight-haired, Euthycomi: Australians, Hyperboreans, 
Americans, Malays, Mongolians. 
(4) Curly-haired, Euplocami: Dravidians, Nubas, Mediterra- 
neans, 
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The American race is now classed by the majority of ethnologists as a subdi- 
vision or offshoot of the Mongolian race. This is done also with the Arctic or 
Hyperborean race. Prof. Miiller treats of the languages of these two races in the 
second volume of the ‘* Out/ines,’”’ but does not state the peculiarities by which 
the American languages differ from those of the Hyperboreans. In sketching a 
language, Miiller does not aim at minutious and unimportant things observed in 
their structure or lexicon, but satisfies himself with giving the main characteristics 
in phonology and morphology. The quality, number and grouping of sounds, 
vocalic as well as consonantic, are the points to be given in phonology. In mor- 
phology it has to be decided whether the verb is a real verb or a noun-verb only, 
and if the latter, whether it isin fact a momen actoris, or a momen actionis, or 
shows forms of both or of something else besides. Does the noun show real gram- 
matic cases or not? and is the formal part of grammar kept strictly distinct from 
admixture of a purely material significance? Dialects pertaining to about thirty- 
six American linguistic families are treated in the descriptive portion of the work 
(II, part I, pages 184-428), and among these we find several, of which the materials 
are either new or of a very difficult access. There is, for instance, a sketch of 
the language of the Koloshians or Thlinkit in Southern Alaska, of the Bribri in 
Costa Rica, investigated by Dr. W. M. Gabb; of the Yarura and Betoi on the 
Orinoco R., of the Chimu in Northern Pert, and of the Tehuelhet or Tsoneca in 
Patagonia. The languages of the Ural-Altaic stock close up the second volume, 
and the third will deal with the languages of the white race. 


PRoF. Max MiiLLER lately wrote on American languages to a correspondent 
in this country: ‘‘It has long been a puzzle to me why the most tempting and prom- 
ising field of philological research has been allowed to lie almost fallow in America, 
as if these languages could not tell us quite as much of the growth of the human 
mind as Chinese or Hebrew or Sanscrit. But’the study must be taken up ina 
scholar-like spirit. It requires not less but more accuracy than Greek or Latin. I 
wish I had a young array of scholars about me, and could order them about to ex- 
ame where I know that treasures are to be found, though I am too old to dig 

or them.” This is an excellent reminder and also a severe criticism on the indiffer- 

ence of the American people in regard to these studies. Why more accuracy is 
required in studying Indian languages than Greek or Latin we fail to understand ; 
but we assure Prof. Miiller that the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology is hard at work ° 
in preparing publications on Indian languages, which, after they are published, 
may turn the attention of the public at large upon these much neglected linguistic 
organisms. Encouragement from private persons is unfortunately lacking, for when 
a rich man makes his testament, he will a thousand times sooner donate his mil- 
lions to some religious institution than to efficiently promote the welfare of mankind 
by encouraging the study of the histerlos-ghilesophieal sciences. Prof. M. Miiller, 
in one of his numerous works, tells us that at one time he lodged in his house two 
students of the Mohawk tribe, and that he was delighted with the study of their 
ingenious, regular, well-formed and sonorous language. Why does he not tender a 
specimen of his mode of treating Indian languages by giving publicity to his studies 
in Mohawk? 


INFLECTION OF THE COMANCHE Noun. The Indian languages east of the 
Rocky Mountains do not generally possess nominal inflection by case. They are 
using postpositions instead, or indicate case-relations. by the affixes appended to the 
base or stem of the verd of the sentence. In many languages of the Pacific slope 
we observe the same peculiarity, while others possess a fully-developed case-inflec- 
tion of the noun and an inflection by case-postpositions besides; the Sahaptin dia- 
lects, Shasti, Klamath of Oregon, Mutsun, and the various dialects of the Shoshoni 
or Numa stock. In South America the Molutche of Chili, the Yunca or Chimu of 
Peri, and the Kechua with Aimara, possess a well-developed array of cases formed 
by suffixes, whilst in many other South American tongues the case-relation is ex- 
pressed by the position of the words in the sentence. The sentences given below 
are taken from the Comanche language, which belongs to the Shoshoni or Numa 
(Ni-4ma, Né-um, or Némue) family. Numa, with its dialectic forms or variations, 
means feople, men, Indians. The diversity of cases is very clearly and prominently 
expressed in these sentences, although, from ignorance of the language, we cannot 
distinguish as yet between true case-suffixes and mere case-postpositions, the latter 
being words which can also be used independently for themselves. The difference 
between singular and plural is set forth by the plural ending -né, -nné, -nna. 
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hupi, ha-upi, ree. 

kehétsa ha’hpi, vo tree. 

pate hupi, a tali tree. 

pa-itiiytchi hapi, @ /ow tree. 

ha-upinnd, érces. 

hii’-i’htsii ytsi hu-u’hpinnd, @ few trees. 

ité hipinné, each tree. 

éyit hupinna, a// trees. 

nii’é sohéro-in hii’m, J climé a tree. 

pariku sohoro-in hi’m, the racoon climés a tree. 
wa-awa hupin mat6-i, the cat climbs the tree. 
hw’htsu hfi’m aka’ht, the bird sits on the tree. 
nii’e ha-upi’ht vuyka-an, / cut down a tree. 


nii’e hup6-ai tsassiboan, J peel a tree. 
aruku pitsuwén himet, the racoon climbs down frow the tree. 
whtsu hii’ mit ye tstinkwa, the bird flies off from the tree. 
pia-ha’htsu hipa-aek yé’tsiinkwi, the eagle flies over the tree. 


The suffix -pi of the subjective case in the singular number is converted into 
-m in the objective case, and this -m also composes the “secessive” case: down, 
down from, away from, in -met, -mit. Suffix -p often occurs in the subjective 
case of Comanche nouns, for instance, in piap, /arge, great; it occurs in the 
apocopated form in pia-hi’htsu, eag/e, viz., “large bird.” 

A few case-forms observed in Gaitchim, a California coast dialect of the Numa 
family, will be found in Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler’s Geographical and Geological 
Survey Reports, Vol. VII (Archzology), page 474 in the linguistic appendix. 


J. A. Cuog, Lexigue de la Langue IROQUOISE. Montreal, Chapleau et Fils 

(1882) 8vo; 9 and 215 pages. 

The Rev. Cuogq has been, during many years, the spiritual adviser of the Indians 
around Montreal, and has, in 1866, published, under the pseudonym of N. O., his 
“ Etudes Philologiques,” a volume containing a grammatical essay on the Algonkin 
language spoken in the Indian settlement at Oka, or Lac des Deux Montagnes, 
forty miles west of Montreal, Canada, and another on the Iroquois language of the 
Caughnawaga Indians, settled ten miles southwest of that city. The present 
*“lexique” is a dictionary of the Caughnawaga dialect, which differs but little from 
the Mohawk, at present spoken at Brantford, Ontario. Rev. Cuoq is decidedly 
polemic in all the writings we have seen of him; but, in view of the great ignorance 
manifested by many others on all subjects concerning Indians, this attitude is very 
pardonable. The first part of the ‘‘lexique” gives a series of Iroquois root~ 
(page 1-59, with supplement, 60--73) ; follow from page 75 to 151 their derivatives 
and compounds, and from 153 to 215, an array of highly instructive notes bear- 
ing on grammar, ethnology, history and localnomenclature. Cuogq is a partisan of 
the method of arranging dictionaries in etymological order, which was inaugurated 
by Bruyas and followed by Rasle, Giorda, and other Roman Catholic linguists. It 
is evident that only those who possess a certain familiarity with the language can 
find themselves at home in a dictionary not disposed in alphabetic order. 


THE REVUE DE LINGUISTIQUE, published in Paris, and edited by Messrs. G. de 
Rialle and Prof. J. Vinson, contains in its fifteenth volume (1882) many treatises 
of decided merit. In discussing the relations existing between linguistic science 
and the doctrine of evolution, Lucien Adam arrives at the result that linguistics 
do not sustain the hypothesis of the variability of species, but that they establish 
distinct primitive stocks, specific modes of human speech, which cannot be possibly 
deduced from an original language common to all. In the animal and vegetable 
world transformation could possibly take | poy but in linguistics polygenism alone 
explains the present state, in which we find the languages of the globe. Jean Kirste 
discusses the so-called cerebral sounds, especially those of East-India. Other articles 
are: on Agglutination, by J. Vinson; a treatise on the Afghan language, by V. 
Henry, Frofessor in Lille; on the Gascon dialect of French in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century, by Ducéré; Studies on the part of India colonized by the 
French, by J. Vinson; on the Yagn6obi language, spoken near the head waters of 
the Indus river, by de Ujfalvy; on geographic names in the Gulf States, by A. S. 
Gatschet; on the Lifu language, Loyalty Islands, Polynesia, by Rev. P. A. C.; on 
Georgian dialects spoken in the Caucasus, by T. A. Gatteyrias. This ‘‘ Revue” 
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is a quarterly, and figures among those linguistic periodicals, which take a promi- 
nent interest in promoting the studies of American linguistics and ethnography. 


H. DE CHARENCEY. The names given by various nations of the globe to the 
cardinal points of the horizon, and to the winds blowing from these parts, form the 
subject of a pamphlet published in 1882 by the Count Hyacinthe de Charencey: 
** Recherches sur les noms des points de l’espace;”” Caen, 86 pages. In the oriental 
languages many interesting deductions are suggested to the reader; thus the Arabian 
name for the west, magred, originally meant mixture (confusion); the Greek name 
for the south, wofos, moisture. The collection of Afiican and American terms is 
not so full as we might wishfor. Other recent articles of the same author treat of 
the ‘numeral system in the Maya dialects” (Louvain, 8 pages); on Basque ety- 
mologies (ibid, 18 pages); Chronology of the ages or ‘‘suns,” according to Mexi- 
can mythology (Caen, 1878, 31 pages); Researches on the Aino flora (Aino ter- 
minology of plants); and on Aino ethnography (Paris). On colors considered as 
symbols of the cardinal points of the compass among American nations; Paris, 
1877, 64 pages. Researches on the dialects of Tasmania (vocabularies), Alencgon, 
1880, 56 pages. Decipherment of the calculiform or Maya characters, and on signs 
of numeration in Maya; Alengon, 1879 and 1881. Several of these publications 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Actes de la Societé Philologique,” of Paris, an association 
which displays much activity in investigating the languages of both hemispheres. 


THE LOCAL NAMES of Southern Germany and Switzerland have been thor- 
oughly studied from the medizval charts and chronicles by a citizen of Ehingen, in 
Wurtemberg, Dr. Med. Buck. From his alphabetic digest, which has appeared in 
Stuttgart (1880) under the title of ‘‘ Oberdeutsches Flurnamenbuch,” he has ex- 
cluded many names of cities, towns and villages, his main purpose being the inter- 
pretation of the field and forest names. Historians, topographers and tourists can 
derive a great deal of information from manuals of this character, but there are 
few which can rival this one in fullness and thoroughness of information. 


G. VON DER GABELENTZ UND ADOLF B. MeyvER. Seitriige sur Kenntniss 
der Melanesischen, Mikronesischen und Fapuanischen Sprachen. Leipzig, Hirzel, 
1882. Lexicon-Octavo. This interesting record forms the fourth part of Transac- 
tions Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, philologic-historical section, vol. VIII, 
pages 373-542. The two editors have undertaken the immense labor of enterin 
each word of the numerous manuscript and printed Oceanic vocabularies whic 
came to hand, under various subject-headings, and of giving an alphabetical register 
of these, so as to render the volume handy for use. The ‘“ Beitriige” form the sec- 
ond continuation to a work on the Melanesian languages, published in 1860 by Prof. 
H. Conon von der Gabelentz, the father of one of the editors. The “ Introduc- 
tion” to the present Oceanic polyglot collection hints at the possibility that the 
Mafoor language of New Guinea might prove to be allied to the Malayo-Polyne- 
sian languages, in the views of future investigators, while at the same time the 
Papta race, who speaks it, differs entirely from the Malayo-Polynesian race. 
Dr. GEO. Vv. DE. GABELENTZ, who is Professor of Oriental languages at the 
University of Leipzig, has lately (1881) published a new grammar of the Chinese 
language. 

A DuTcH-CHINESE DICTIONARY, to appear within the next five years, is 
announced by E. J. Brill, in Leyden. To the Chinese words a transcription will 
be added by the author, Dr. G. Schlegel, Professor of the Chinese language and 
literature at the University of Leyden, Holland. The three hundred thousand 
Chinese inhabiting the Dutch colonial possessions of the Indies speak the Chang- 
Chow (Tsiang-tsiu) dialect; and, since the dictionary is especially compiled for the 
use of the interpreters of these people, it will embody this dialect only to the 
exclusion of others. The first volume has just left the press. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
EDITED BY ALBERT S. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hero-Mytus.—A class of heroes, who appear in the belief of many primitive 
nations as civilizers, lawgivers, originators of the calendar, teachers of the useful 
arts of agriculture and metallurgy, canalizers of rivers, monster-killers, etc., often 
hold a very prominent place in religious systems. Some of them seem to be per- 
fectly historical, while others bear tou many signs of the mythical for not to be 
recognized at once by the comparative mythologist for what they really are. Dr. 
Dan. G. Brinton has just examined in his “American Hero-Myths” (Philadelphia, 
Watts & Co., 1882, 8vo., 251 pages), a considerable number of these American 
culture heroes, analogous in many particulars to Heracles, and has discovered in 
them euhemerized representations of the powers of nature. Sometimes the force 
of poetic imagination, which has made a brilliant hero and warrior, or a grey- 
bearded king out of the dawn of day, the clouds, lightning, rainbow, sun and 
moon, is truly: wonderful, and adds to the admiration which every one of us feels 
in reading the mythic poetry and folklore of the American Indian, when presented 
to us in its original aspect, undefiled. by the misapprehensions and ignorant admix- 
tures of a foreign race. 


PAWNEE INDIANS.—Prof. John B. Dunbar has just completed a series of im- 
ortant articles on the ethnic position and peculiarities of the Pawnee or Pani 
ndians, which are contained in the Magazine of American History, of New York, 

April, 1880, pages 241-281; November, pages 321-345, and 1882, November, pages 
734-756. These articles, entitled “The Pawnee Indians,’’ also include biographic 
notices and portraits of some of their head men and chiefs, and the dates given in 
these elaborate sketches do not refer only to the present reduced status of the 
tribe, but also to the condition in which they were forty years ago. Prof. Dunbar 
was the first to trace their affinity to the Caddos, Witchitas and Wacos; by an 
extended comparison of their vocabularies this ethnic affinity has bcen fully estab- 
lished since, and by thus unifying these southern tribes we have gained a large 
Indian family in the southern parts of the Mississippi plains, which perhaps has 
once occupied as much territory as the Dakota family does now in the northern 
portions of the same plains. The Algonkin term Pawnee, Pani, is unknown to the 
tribe itself; they call themselves Tsariktsi tsarikts, “the men of men,” or the “real 
men;” this term corresponds to Lenni lenape of the Delawares, and O’nkue hénwe 
of the Iroquois. The study of the Pawnee language ought to be undertaken at an 
early day by some competent scholar, who possesses an Indian ear phonetically 
trained, and the results published in book form. 


Dr. C..MEHLIs has just published an important memoir on the earliest his- 
torical records of the Bavarian nation. Like other Germanic nations, they followed 
the common impulse manifested by the Northern barbarians during the time of the 
Roman empire, of emigrating towards more fertile countries. To this they were 
forced by a constant increase of population. The Bavarians obtained their pres- 
ent Celtic name from having once lived in Bojohemum or Bohemia, and were first 
known to the Romans there as Marcomanni or “border-men.” They settled on the 
headwaters of the Main, and subsequently, under Ariovistus, invaded the territory 
of the Gauls, but were repulsed by Julius Cesar. Since then their.principal seats 
were in Bohemia, but from the middle of the third century of the Christian era 
they spread over Rhoetia and Vindelicia. Later, they occupied also what is now 
the province of Tyrol, Upper Bavaria, and portions of Styria, where they met a 
Slavonic population. This memoir is published in the “Beitrige zur Anthropologie 
und Urgeschichte Bayerns,” vol. v, No. 1 (Munich, 1882, 4to), pages 25-51, with 
map. The same periodical contains an article by Dr. L. Steub, entitled: The Ger- 
manization of the Tyrol, going through several numbers, 


Dr. FLIGIER ON THE PELASGIANS.—The ethnographic position of the Pedas- 
gians has been discussed for the last one hundred years by the most learned anti- 
quarians, but the arguments were not such as to arrive at a result acceptable to the 
majority of scientists. Aug. Boeckh paid much attention to this question; he 
thought this people were the racial ancestors of the later Greeks, and their name 
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was but another form of the term 7@A.@105, ancient. Dr. Fligier thinks that the 
purely philological method of research must be abandoned in inquiring after the 
origin of the Pelasgians. In his recent article published in the “Archiv d Anthro- 
pologie,” vol. 13, No. 4 (1881), entitled: Die Urzeit von Hellas und Italien, 50 
pages, 4to, he rests his argumentation not merely on the statements transmitted to 
us by antiquity, but also on those furnished by modern linguistic, -ethnographic 
and anthropologic research. The Pelasgians had scattered over the whole of 
Hellas and the Peloponnesus, over eight of the Egean islands, through Thessaly, 
the coasts of Macedonia, Thracia and Asia Minor. They spoke a language which 
was not Greek, but the people afterwards became hellenized in several districts. 
Fligier thinks they were Illyrians, or the ancestors of the present Albanians. The 
people of Epirus were Pelasgic also, and the ancient colonists in southern Italy, 
for instance, the Japygians, Peuketians, Messapians, just as well. They held the 
whole of what is now Greece, and must be considered as the aborigines. But early 
ee immigrants from the Leleges and Carians reduced their territory. 

hracians and Phrygians formed a second immigration, and the four divisions of 
the Hellenes, or Greeks a third one. Thus the Pelasgians lost their independence 
by the overpowering influx of allophylic nations, and fell into a condition of bond- 
age. The Italian peninsula was originally inhabited by a pelasgic population simi- 
lar to that of Greece; Fligier attempts to prove it linguistically by the identity of 
local names in both countries. 


AN ENorMousS BUDDHIST TEMPLE, or rather assemblage of temples, known 
as Béré-Boedoer, and situated in Java, has been thoroughly investigated by officers 
of the Dutch colonial government, and the results of the historic investigation, the 
full plans, sketches and drawings published in an atlas of enormous size, a copy of 
which has been sent by the government at La Hague to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and by it was deposited in the library of Congress. It has the following title: 
“Bér6-Boedoer op het eiland Java, afgebeeld door en onder toezigt van F. C. 
Wilsen, met toelichtenden en verklarenden tekst, naar de geschreven en gedrukte 
verhandelingen van J. C. Wilsen, J. G. Brumund en andere bescheiden, bewerkt 
en uitgegeven door C. Leemans. Leyden, 1873.” Contains not less than 4oo plates 
of the largest size. This temple of Buddha is in tolerably good preservation, and 
has received its name (Boro Budor, in German spelling), from a ruined village in 
the vicinity, in the Kadu district. It is impossible to form an adequate idea of 
these structures from mere description. Their grandeur, lofty conception, elabo- 
rate finish and enormous extent can only be appreciated by those who visit them on 
the spot; or if this possibility is precluded, by studying the plates of the above 
atlas. 


NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 
The Indian Antiguary (Bombay.) 

AuGust.—Dr. E. Miiller concludes his paper on Sinhalese Grammar. Though 
the discussion is too technical to be of general interest, we note a few points. The 
writer accepts the tradition of the Sinhalese that their ancestors came from the 
Kingdom of Magadha, in Northern India. They would thus be of Aryan stock, 
and their language,which would have its closest continental affinity in the Magadhi, 
must have separated from its kindred not later than 450, B. C. Hence, any family 
lineaments which it still retains are valuable in throwing light on the Indian ver- 
naculars of that early period. Dr. Miiller compares Sinhalese with the Magadhi 
and other Indian languages, and then traces its development from the earliest times 
to the present day. For materials he has a few inscriptions earlier than the fourth 
century, and more numerous ones dating from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
wheu the first grammatical work was composed. All literary remains dating from 
the fourth to the ninth century have disappeared. Other papers are: An Abu 
inscription of the reign of $hima-deva II, dated Samoat, 1265 (1208-9 A. D.), by 
W. Cartellieri; an engraved stone with Pahlavi inscription from Baghdad, by Dr. 
West; Folklore tales from the Panjab and Kashmir, by Mrs. Steele and Lieut. 
Temple. 

Sept.-—Dr. E. Hultzsch contributes the text and translation of a grant made 
by King Arjunadeva, of Gujarat in 1264 A. D., which is interesting, chiefly from 
being dated in four eras, and from containing a mixture of Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan language, customs, &c. Dr. J. Klatt presents a collection of extracts from 
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Jaina manuscripts elucidating the obscure annals of that sect. Mrs. Steel adds 
another chapter of Folklore from Kashmire. Dr. Biihler makes some valuable 
observations on the origin of the Indian alphabets and numerals, which have a 
special interest in connection with the recent discovery by Prof. Sayce. 

Fournal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. XLIX. Part I. Extra number, 1880. 

This number, of which the printing has been greatly delayed, has come to hand 
since our last issue. It contains a grammar of the Maithili, or speech of more 
than four and a half millions of people living in that part of the Bengal Presidency, 
which is bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the south by the Ganges, and 
on the east and west by the Kosi and the Gandak rivers respectively. The name is 
derived from the ancient city Mithili, now Tirhut. The compiler of the grammar, 
Mr. G. A. Grierson, claims for the Maithili the dignity of a distinct language, 
though it has generally been accounted one of the many dialects of Hindi. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the Nepali.and Bengali, and exhibits many of the 
features of those languages. It is rich in word-forms and vocabulary, me 
possessing almost no literature. A chrestomathy aud vocabulary are to follow the 
grammar. 

Vol. L, Part I, No.2 This number also comes late, the first — havin 
been lost at sea. Major W. F. Prideaux contributes a brief paper on the coins o 
Charibael, King of the Homerites and Sabzans, two contiguous tribes of South- 
ern Arabia. This sovereign is believed to be identical with the Kariba-el, men- 
tioned in the Periplus of the Erythrzan Sea, and to have reigned about 75 A. D. 
His dominions probably corresponded approximately with the region known as El- 
Yemen. Mr. H. G. Keene and Mr. Edward Thomas each write on the Revenues 
of the Mughal Empire. Mr.C. J. Lyall translates some old Arabic poetry in 
the metre of the original. 

Vol. LL, PartI1, No. 1. We have a continuation of the paper by Babu S. C. 
Das on the religion, political history, &c., of Thibet. Translating from native au- 
thorities, the writer gives an account of: First, the rise and growth of Buddhism 
in Thibet from the period of its introduction to modern times; second, the lives of the 
Teshu Lamas, or spiritual heads of the Buddhist Church; third, the life and legend 
of Tsofi Khapa, the great Buddhist reformer, who lived in the last part of the four- 
teenth century, and whose attempts to reclaim the national religion from the cor- 
ruptions into which it had fallen, led to a schism into two parties known as Red 
Caps and Yellow Caps; fourth, the rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia. 


The Calcutta Review. July. 

We mention the following papers as coming within the scope of our Notes: 
The Aryan Germ, by H. G. Keene, a study of the earliest Aryan civilization known 
to us in any detail, that of the Vedic Indians, for a description of which the writer 
chiefly depends upon Heinrich Zimmer’s recent work, Altindisches Leben; Hindi, 
Hindustani, and the Behar dialects, by Babu S. Ganguli, who attempts to correctl 
define the much-disputed meaning of the terms Hindi, Urdu, and Hindustani, 
and comments unfavorably upon Mr. Grierson’s proposal that one of the local 
dialects of Behar should be adopted instead of Hindustani as the literary language 
of that province; Modern Researches into the Origin and Early Phases of Civiliza- 
tion, by R. C. Dutt, a survey of the present condition of human society, especially 
in its lower forms, and a discussion of the physical and social influences which have 
been chiefly concerned in developing the varied civilization of to-day. 

OcTOBER.—Mr. Dutt treats of the aboriginal element in the population of 
Bengal. This is doubtless large, since the approach of Aryan invasion from the 
west naturally concentrated the -primitive settlers on the eastern side of India; 
but centuries of peaceful intercourse have tended to produce a single people out of 
markedly different stocks. Ip some quarters the obliteration of race differences 
has gone so far that the priests of the aboriginal religion have dared to assume the 
functions of and claim descent from the pure Brahmans. The number of Hindu- 
ized aborigines cannot be stated, but the number of aborigines in Bengal proper is 
estimated at 387,0co. Rev. T. J. Scott describes Vedantism the school of panthe- 
istic philosophy, which, more than any other system, has been accepted in India as 
furnishing the true explanation of the relation of the phenomenal universe to God. 
Other papers are: Legends current about Murree, the English sanitarium in the 
Western Himalayas, by Lieut. Temple, and the Language Question in the Panjab, 
by Babu Ganguli. This is one in many instanees which, in a population made up 
of several elements, each using a speech different from all the rest, it is perplexing 
to decide which language or dialect shall be used as the medium of public instruc- 
tion. 
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Selections from Calcutta Revicw (reprint). 

The following are titles of articles in Nos. 19 and 20: Broome’s History of 
the Bengal Army; The Country between Bamian and Khiva; Chaitanya and the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal; The Second Sikh War; Bengali (sames and Amusements; 
Indo-Bactrian Numismatics and Greek Connection with the East; Results of Mis- 
sionary Labor in India. These papers date from Dec., 1850, to Ju'y. 1851. 


Four. Royal Asiatic Society (London). 

Prof. Monier Williams writes on the Vaishnava Religion, with special refer- 
ence to the reformatory movement led by Sudmi-Nardyana. This man was born 
near Lucknow about the year 1780. An enthusiastic worshipper of Vishnu, he de- 
plored the corruptions into which his co-religionists had fallen, and resolved to 
attempt a reform. He renounced a secular life, and traveled through the cities 
and villages of western India, preaching his austere doctrines. His simple life, 
eloquence and fascinating manners drew about him a crowd of disciples, and after 
his death, which occurred at forty-nine years of age, he was deified as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. His followers now exceed 200,000, and are still increasing. 
The Buddhist caves of Afghanistan are described by William Simpson. Hun- 
dreds of small, natural and artificial caves are found along the valley of the Kabul 
river, which appears to have been one of the hermitages of the Buddhist ascetics. 
It is now impossible to determine their date, since they have long been used as 
temporary shelter by wandering pastoral tribes, who have destroyed all but frag- 
ments of the paintings with which they are adorned. Sir E. Cline Bayley, in a 
paper on the Genealogy of Modern Numerals, points out the coincidence between 
our so-called Arabic figures and those used in India. Seeking for the origin of 
the latter, he traces them to an earlier, more complicated system, which was itself 
derived from several foreign sources--Egyptian, Phoenician, Assyrian, &c. In 
this part Prof. Sayce begins an important paper on the Decipherment and 
Translations of the Cuneiform Inscriptionsat Van. It is prefaced withan account 
of the labors of his predecessors in the same field, and a description of the geogra- 
phy, history and theology of the Vannic people, so far as they can be recovered 
from the inscriptions of their kings. 

Part 1V.—This issue is chiefly filled with the annual report of the society and 
sketch of the progress of Oriental studies for the year ending May, 1882, and with 
the concluding part of Prof. Sayce’s paper. Other articles are: The Sanskrit text 
and translation of the Manual of Instructions of the Suami- Narayana sect, referred 
to above, by Prof. Williams; The Successors of the Seljuks in Asia Minor, by 
Stanley Lane-Poole; The Oldest Book of the Chinese and its Authors, by Terrien 
de la Couperie. This last is the Yh-King of which Dr. Legge says that not a sin- 
gle character is older than the twelfth century, B.C. The writer not only claims 
to prove that parts of this work are the oldest Chinese literature extant, but an- 
nounces the pnt that the ancient Chinese characters are derived from the 
pre-cuneiform writing of Southwestern Asia, All this is important, if true.”’ 
Four. Anthropological Institute (London). Vol. XII, No.-1. 

Mr. E. H. Man continues his account of the Andamanese, begun in the February 
number. The writer had the advantage of a thirteen years’ residence among these 
savages, four of which were spent in charge of the homes established for the pur- 

se of elevating them. Probably no other European has enjoyed equal facilities 
or becoming acquainted with this people. His paper is a systematic and minute 
account of their physical and mental characteristics and mode of life. We note 
two or three facts. So little did the Andamanese know of people outside the 
circle of their islands that navigators who chanced to touch there were regarded 
as the — of departed ancestors, Their languages or dialects, which are many, 
are of the agglutinative type. They employ prefixes and suffixes, and postpositions 
instead of prepositions. All numbers above ‘‘one” and ” two” are roughly indi- 
cated by an ascending series of vague terms like “several,” “many,” “very 
many,” “innumerable.” 

No. II. NovemMBeR.—Mr. Man continues the above paper, describing reli- 
gious beliefs, marital relations, and other customs. On the whole, we get a better 
opinion of this people than would be justified by earlier accounts. 

Mr. 8. C. Wake, writing on the Papiians and Polynesians, supports the theory 
that the Eastern Archipelago was at a very early period settled by a branch of the 
so-called Caucasian race, best represented in modern times by the Australians, that 
from this race are descended the Papiians, Micronesians, Tasmanians, and Polyne- 
sians, the darker shades among these peoples resulting from admixture with Negrito 
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blood, and the lighter shades indicating union with Asiatic raccs. This is in oppo- 
sition to the view of Mr. A. H. Keene, outlined in an earlier number,who assumes 
three tyres: First, the Negritos, Papiians, Australians, and perhaps Tasmanians; 
Second, Eastern Polynesians, of Caucassian affinity; Third, Malayan peoples, of 
Mongolian race. 

Four. German Orient. Society. Vol. XXXVI. Part II. 

We note the titles of the following papers: Contribution to the Jewish-Apoc- 
alyptic Literature, by Karl Wieseler; Treatise on Light, by Ibnal Haitam, an 
Arabic physicist of the tenth century, edited and translated by J. Baarmann; The 
Arabic Dialect of Mosul and Mardin, by A. Socin; Contributions to the Explana- 
tions of the Kitab-al-Fihrist, by Ig. Goldziher; The Right of Possession according 
to Moslem Law, by Baron von Tornann; The Persian Fractional Numbers in 
Beladhori by M. J. de Goeje; some Arabic manuscripts discovered in Grenada, by 
R. Dozy; On the Trilingual Zebed-Inscription, by Ed. Sachau; The Eagle and 
the Soma, an exegesis of Rig- Veda 4.27, by R. Roth; Contributions to the Knowl- 
edge of Indian Poets, by Theodor Aufrecht. 

Fournal Asiatigue. Vil Series. Vol. 20. No.1. July. 

This number is filled with matters connected with the sixtieth annual meeting 
of the French Oriental Society, and with the usual . on the Progress of the 
Oriental Studies in France for the year 1881-2, by M. Renan. 

AucG.-Sert.—M. Senart continues his studies on the inscriptions of Pigadasi 
(Asoka). The longest paper in this number gives the results of an examination b 
MM. Bergaine, Barth, and Senart, of some Sanskrit inscriptions found by M. 
Aymonier, in Camboje, Farther India. The remaining paper is a translation in 
Assyrian of a non-semitic inscription of Hammourabi, by M. Arthur Amiand. 

The Sixth International Congress of Orientalists will meet at Leyden, Sept. 
10, 1883. Prof. Dozy is President, Prof. Kiinen, Vice-President, ant Profs. De 
Goeje and Thiele, Secretaries. 


— 
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Nasu, WALLIS: Two Years in Oregon. New York: Appleton & Co., 1882. 
12mo., 311 pages. Illustrated by landscapes. This book was written by a British 
traveller for the guidance of immigrants, but contains also some ethnological 
information on the coast Indians of Oregon, about whom so little reliable know- 
ledge can be obtained. 

NocGuErrRA, B. C. d’A. Apontamentos sobre o Abafietnga, tambem cham- 
ado Guarani ou Tupi ou Lingua Geral dos Brasis. Rio de Janeiro, 1876. 8vo, 
77 pages. This is the first number of a larger work intended by the author; it 
treats of the ethnography of the Guarani tribe, the phonetics of the jargon, 
called Lingua Geral, and of the alteration of sounds observed in it. 

F. F. Hitper. Notes on the Archeology of Missouri. Publication No. 6 
of the Missouri Historical Society. St. Louis, 1882. -8vo, 17 pages. One of the 
illustrations represents a bottle-shaped vase, 81% inches high, from a mound in 
southeastern Missouri, the round ornaments of which the author thinks, with a 
great show of probability, give evidences of early sun-worship. 

Ap. F. BANDELIER. KIN "AND|CLAN. Lecture delivered April 28, 1882, 
under the auspices of the Historical Society of N. Mexico, at Santa Fé. Re- 
-printed from the Santa Fé Mew Mexican, April 29, 1882. 8vo, 8 pages. 

Dat, W. H. On the so-called Chukchi and Namollo People of Eastern 
Siberia. Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Cincinnati, 1881, and printed in the American Naturalist, November, 1881, pages 
857-868. 

PowELL, J. W. The Philosophic Bearings of Darwinism. Address delivered 
before the Biological Society of Washington, May 12, 1882. Washington, D. C., 
1882. 8vo, 13 pages. 

BENI, CARLO. Notizie sopra gli indigeni di Mexico. In Mantegazza’s 
Archivio per l’antropologia e la etnologia, Firenze, 8vo, vol. xii, No. 1, pages 1-17 
(1882). : 

PetroFF, IvAN. Map of Alaska and adjoining regions. Scale: 1 to 
3,500,000. Published by the U. S. Census Office, 1882. This map is the result of 
personal observations, as well as of compilations from various Russian, French, 
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British and American official documents, maps, and descriptions, As far as Indian 
names of localities are concerned, it is the fullest map of Alaska we ever saw, 
especially in the region between Kadiak Island and Kotzebue Sound. 

Henry, V. Esquisses morphologiques. Considérations générales sur la 
nature et l’origine de la flexion Indo-Européenne. Lille, 1882. 8vo, 31 pages. 
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Memorial and Biographical Sketches. By James Freeman Clarke. Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1882. 

Cesar. A Sketch, by James Anthony Froude, M. A.~ New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Viking Tales of the North, The Sagas of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and 
Fridthjofs the Bold. Translated from the Icelandic, by Rasmus B. Anderson, 
A.M. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1882. 

The Younger Edda, also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda, Introductory 
Notes, &c. By Rasmus B. Anderson. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1880. 


Pebbles, Pearls and Gems from the Orient, gathered and arranged by Charles D. 
B. Mills. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1882. 


These memorial and biographical sketches include such persons as J. A. 
Andrew, the great war Governor, of Charles Sumner, of Theodore Parker, of 
William Ellery Channing and Walter Channing, of George Keats, a brother of 
the poet, Kobt. J. Breckenridge, Geo. D. Prentice, all of them Americans. 
Shakespeare and Rousseau come in to supplement the gallery. With the exception 
of the last two, these celebrities belong to the generation which has just passed 
away. It isa portrait gallery, the work of a master-mind, and is worthy a place 
in every family. 

This picture of American life and character has, howeyer, its counterpart, in 
the volume on Cesar. It is most remarkable that we should find so true a repre- 
sentation of American society in the Roman Empire, at the time of its greatest 
magnificence, but the sketch which Froude has given shows how parallel or how 
similar the two eras or:nations are. The same rough energy and incessant 
activity, the same aggression of commerce and the same spread of country, pre- 
vailed both in the Roman Empire and the American Republic. Some degree of 
literary taste and culture characterized both nations, but even in the independency 
of thought on religious snbjects, and in the supremacy of the commercial spirit, 
the two eras resemble one another. 

We seem to be reading American history with Romannames. A few quotations 
will show this: ‘‘ The conquest of Greece brought to Rome a taste for knowledge 
and culture, but the culture seldom passed below the surface. Money! The cry 
was still money! Money was the one thought from the highest senator to the poor- 
est wretch. There was no aristocracy of birth, still less of virtue; but the door of 
promotion was open to all who had the golden key. It is easy to persuade the 
masses that the good things of this world are unjustly divided!” It does one good 
to see the portrait drawn so faithfully, and then to realize that that portrait is 
only the reflection of our own image—the dust of ages gathered on the back of the 
glass of Time, making it nota window, but a mirror. The author preaches to us 
without knowing it. 

Next to these beauties from the classic lands come the Sagas from Iceland, 
sparkling with icicles, the works of the Bifrost, gathered in the snow-lands. The 
literature of Iceland may he divided into three periods, viz: 1. That which is pre- 
served by the Runic alphabet; 2. That which is mythical and historic mingled 
together; 3. That which is fictitious, its fables, however, representing facts. ‘The 
Sagas of Thorstein and of Fridthjof, the bold, belong to the last class, and dates 
from the fourteenth century. They are fictitious tales, full of Viking’s exploits, 
and abounding with deeds of violence, but reminding us of many of the strange 
myths which abound among the natives of this continent, where, amid warlike 
exploits, there are transformations of beasts into men, and men into beasts, and 
where the weird and wild are mingled with the real and the historical. One hardly 
is e uipped with mythological literature without this volume, although it is not 
mythology, for both Scandinavian and Icelandic mythology preceded the class to 
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which this belongs. Snorre Sturlason was born in 1178, and to him, with Olaf 
Kvitaskald, is the compilation of the younger Edda ascribed. The translation from 
the Norse has been accomplished before, but never so completely. 

The younger Edda contains the theogony and cosmogony of the Norsemen; the 
elder Edda presents the Odinic faith. One is in prose and the other is in poetry, and 
together they constitute the Odinic Bible. The mythologies of the Norsemen are 
contained in these two books. These mythologies would have been destroyed 
through the zeal in propagating Christianity, had not Iceland furnished a retreat for 
them. To this remote corner of the world the Teutonic spirit fled, and the ances- 
tral religion found a refuge. The Nibelung story and the Odinic religion were pre- 
served in Iceland. From here went forth Vikings, who discovered Greenland and 
Vinland. It is possible that the mythologies of the American aborigines have been 
tinged by the very myths which are preserved in the Eddas; not that the Odinic 
faith existed here, but fragments or waifs from the mythology may have been scat- 
tered among the native tribes. The tree, Ygdrasil, and the serpent, Nidhogg, * 

* we think, have their counterparts among the myths of America, It is, per- 
haps, for this reason, viz: because the early history of the Northmen and the dis- 
covery of the continent are combined with the translation of the Edda, that we 
prefer the older book, Mallett’s Northern Antiquities, but Anderson’s translation 
is now the common one, and will probably be accepted. 

Next to these come Pebbles, Pearls and Gems from the Orient. The title in- 
dicates the origin, and the selections prove that the author is a true lover of the 
Orient. The beauties of literature, culled from so far away, contrast somewhat to 
the clear, intellectual style of modern writers, but they furnish the brilliant colors 
for the literary bouquet, 


Remnants of Early Latin, selected and explained for the use of students. By 
Frederick W. Allen, Ph. D., Professor in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co., 1880. 

The Three Pronunciations of Latin. By M. M. Fisher, Professor of Latin in 
Columbia (Mo.) University. Second edition. New England Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1879. 

By early Latin is meant the language spoken down to about the Ciceronian 
period, B.C. 82. The inscriptions afford a knowledge of the language in its earliest 
stages. The oldest of them dates from 400, B. C. They are taken from coins, 
cups, mirrors, epitaphs, dedications, decrees on bronze plates, altars, mile-stones, 
boundary stones, etc. 

“Wordsworth’s Fragments of Early Latin” is the only work which has hitherto 
aera cae these inscriptions, but this work is inaccessible to most. Prof. Allen 

as given these fragments, and along with them many valuable notes on the sources 
from which the fragments were derived. His notes are based on Momsen’s 

Commentary on the Corpus Inscriptionum. Many descriptions of Roman antiquities 

are contained among them. 

Prof. Fisher has presented a readable little volume on the pronunciation of 
Latin. There are three methods—the English, the Continental and the Roman. 
The newest and latest to be advocated is the Roman pronunciation. Professors 
Twining, of New Haven, and Gildersleeve, of Baltimore, have followed this method, 
and it is now practised in Harvard, Princeton and many other colleges. The Con. 
tinental method is followed by nearly all the Catholic colleges, by Exeter Academy, 
Wiiliams and Amherst College, and many others. Prof. Fisher argues for the 
English. It isnot an easy matter to decide how Cicero and Czsar pronounced 
Latin. There were three eras of pronunciation, even in Rome, and, were we to 
adopt the Roman method, it would be a question which of them we should copy 
after. The advocates of the Roman method have something to cope with in meet- 
ing the objections offered from various sources. 


The Sinai and Comparative New Tcstament, the authorized English version, with 
introduction and the various readings from the three most celebrated manu- 
scripts of the original Greek, by Constantine Tischendorf, with various read- 
ings, &c., inserted in the text. By Edwin Leigh. New York: Ivison & 
Blakeman, 1881. 

This little volume is a refutation to the baseless assertion about the authenticity 
or antiquity of the Bible. Among the books that have come down to us from the 
earliest period, none have a more direct and authentic line than the Greek Testa- 
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ment. There are more direct sources of great antiquity for this than for’ all the 
works of Greek literature put together. The manuscripts which contained the 
classics do not date earlier than ore thousand years ago, but those which transmit 
the New Testament are (some of them) nearly 1,500 years old. There are three 
manuscripts which are especially ancient, namely the Vatican Codex, the Alexan+ 
drian Codex and the Sinaitic. The first was discovered at Rome, in 1475, the sec- 
ond at Alexandria, in 1628, and the last by Tauchnitz, at Mount Sinai, in 1844. 
The first place is held by the Sinaitic, as it is supposed to have been one of fifty, 
prepared under the direction of Constantine, by Eusebius, of Cesarea. It corre- 
pres closely to the Syriac and Italic versions made in the second century, and to 
the Coptic version made in the third century. 

The quotations from the New Testament, found in the oldest of the fathers, 
such as Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen, are followed closely. The 
Sinaitic version, or rather a translation, of it, has been followed, and the varia- 
tions from it, such as are found in the other two manuscripts, are marked by a re- 
print of the works in a different type. We are thus brought face to face with the 
different forms, as much as English words can give them, in which the New Testa- 
ment was found inthe third century, each of the manuscripts belonging to this 
period. The Greek of the three versions is given in the fly-leaf, showing the dif- 
ferent forms in which even the Greek was written at that time, the letters partaking 
of the nationality of the people among whom the book was transcribed. 


The Book of Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, with introductory notes. By 
Rev. George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Professor in Capitol University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper, 1882. 

Another view of the early days of Christianity is given to us by a little volume 
entitled ‘‘ The Book of Enoch.’’ Thisis an apochryphal book, known to the early 
fathers, and ranking with the Epistle of Barnabas, but not received in the Canon. 
It was lost about the time of Augustine’s death, but copies of it were preserved by 
the Coptic or Ethioptic Church. Three copies were found by the celebrated 
traveler, Bruce, and one of them placed in the Bodleian Library, one inthe Royal 
Library of France, and one of them kept by Bruce himself. The original was in 
Greek, and dates from A. D. 160. A translation into Ethiopic was made by Abys- 
sinian theologians, and the Greek original has not been recovered, though frag- 
ments of it are quoted by Syncellus. The book is a psuedo-prophecy, and was 
written from the Jewish standpoint. Enoch is represented as prophesying the 
events which occurred during the time of Christ. At the same time the book is 
Apocalyptic, looking forward to a future. Thetranslation into English from the 
Ethiopic has been accomplished by Prof. Geo. S. Schodde, of Columbus,O., and 
the book is published by W. F. Draper, of Andover. It is a curiosity of litera- 
ture, as well as a picture of Gospel times, but is worth studying even in this 
respect. 


Kings Mountain and Its Heroes. History of the Battle of Kings Mountain, Oct. 
7th, 1780, and the events which led to it. By Lyman C. Draper. With steel 
portraits, maps and plans. Cincinnati: Peters & Thompson, 1881. (Agents 
wanted.) 

The friends of Dr. Draper have long been waiting for him to issue a volume 
which should give the results of his ripe scholarship, and have at last received it in 
the form of a royal octavo of nearly 600 pages. The subject is the Battle of Kings 
Mountain, and the scene of the entire narrative is in North and South Carolina. 
The volume shows great familiarity with the period, and reveals the advantage 
which comes from collecting everything that can be had on a subject, before writ- 
ing about it. The merit of the book is in the judicious selection of the facts, and 
presenting them so that they shall furnish a picture of the event, and the times in 
which it occurred. This the author has successfully done. 

The first chapter reviews the events of the Revolutionary war, referring, 
among other things, to the remarkable expedition of George Rogers Clarke. The 
second refers to the siege of Charleston, and the third brings in the prominent 
character of the book, Col. Patrick Ferguson. During the successive chapters 
other characters are also introduced, and many interesting incidents are charmingly 
told, mingling scenes of domestic life, piety of the aged, and beauty of female 
character, with the sturdy and harsh events of war. One is inclined to weep over 
the grave of Mary Musgrove, and the next moment laugh at the idea of Paddy 
Clowney “surrounding” seven tories and taking them captive.. The book also 
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brings out clearly the contest between the Whigs and Tories, which continued so 
long and so bitterly, especially in that part of the country. The dress of the 
country is also shown by a brief description of one Mrs. Lytle, and at the same 
time the acts of heroism are dwelt upon with interest. The mountain scenery and 
the weather come in for a share of the description. 

As to the battle itself, and its importance, it should be said that no event, 
perhaps, had more effect in closing the war. Col. Ferguson had long been over- 
running the country, encouraging tories and hunting rebels, while Lord Cornwallis 
was planning also to concentrate his army and subdue, by all means in his power, 
the very last remnants of rebellion. Civil war, of the bitterest kind, prevailed 
through the Carolinas. At last the mountain men, “back water men,” as they 
were called, rallied, and under Cols. Campbell, Shelby, Williams, Lacy, Sevier, and 
Cleveland, attacked the British troops upon the very summit of Kings Mountain. 
The description of the battle is exceedingly graphic. It would seem as if the 
wrongs which the outlying men, #. ¢., the men who were compelled to lodge away 
from their houses, in forests and swamps, for fear of violence from the tories, were 
to be avenged. The intensity of the battle was caused by long-suppressed wrath, 
so that when the troops ascended the heights to attack the British and the tories 
together, there was no quarter given. 

Dr. Draper’s descriptive powers are excellent, and this part of the book will 
be read with great interest. It isto be hoped that the author will continue to 
publish, as it is well known that he has a large amount of material nearly ready. 
The field which he has long explored is one with which very few are familiar, viz., 
that period which elapsed between the Revolutionary War and 1812, the very 
period in which Western history has its foundations. What makes it more diffi- 
cult is that one party in the history has left no record, and has removed from the 
scene. We refer to the Indian tribes, who were then possessors of the soil, but 
whose history is written in the sand, no traces of it left which wecan read. Such 
fragments as such a diligent scholar as Dr. Draper has collected should not be lost 
to the world. 


History of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois, founded in 1817, 


by Morris Birkbeck and George Flower. By George Flower, with preface by 

E. B. Washburne. Chicago: Fergus Printing Co., 1882. 

The Chicago Historical Society has done itself honor by placing its imprint on 
a very beautiful book which has been published by the Fergus Printing Company. 
It is a local history, but, as a description of pioneer scenes and the hardships and 
trials of early settlement, is admirable. 


American Hero-Myths. A Study in the Native Religions of the Western Con- 
tinent. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D. Philadelphia: H. C. Watts & Co., 
1882. 


It has long been known that culture-heroes were common in America as well 
as in the older Asiatic countries. These culture-heroes all have points of resem- 
blance: Cadmus, among the Phcenicians; Mercury, or Hermes, among the Greeks; 
Thoth, among the Egyptians; Menu, among the Hindus; Fo-hi, among the Chinese, 
and Quelcatlcoatl, among the Mexicans; Viracocha, among the Peruvians, Mi- 
chabo, among the Algonquins. These heroes were all of them the inventors of letters, 
the founders of the nations, and the great divinities of the peoples. The work of 
creation was ascribed to many of them, and in several cases the giving of laws and 
the founding of religion, also was accomplished by them. The story of the great 
flood is connected with the name of some of these heroes, and the work of creation 
associated with them as survivors from the flood, being a reconstruction rather than 
a new creation. This universality of a first great man was formerly supposed to 
argue the unity of the race, and a common descent from one great ancestor. Tra- 
ditions of the flood and of creation so resemble one another that it was supposed 
they all sprang from one source, having survived from that early time when Noah 
and his family were saved in the ark. A school has arisen, however, which gives 
an entirely different interpretation to all these myths, and this school has continued 
carrying out its explanations farther and farther, until it would seem as though 
there were no particular events connected with these early heroes, which are not 
ascribed to one cause, and that is the solar worship which has prevailed. This solar 
worship has prevailed through different nations, especially at certain stages, and it 
has been supposed that, as soon as the people have reached a stage where literature 
comes in, the rage for personification has seized upon the people, and that these 
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culture-heroes are only the heavenly bodies—the sun, moon, light and darkness 
personified. Thus, everything about their character and history has been seized 
upon, and at once traced to the material semblance. The white face and long 
beard of the Aztec divinity means the Light, his advent from the east, and his mys- 
terious departures under the personifications, refer to the rising and setting of the 
sun. And so the contest between him and his adversary is the contest between 
Light and Darkness. The interpretation is carried into all complicated history and 
mythology, until we come to think that there was no history in it. These char- 
acters were entirely mythical. 

This work of Dr. Brinton’s is only one out of many which follow the same 
line. It isan application of the theory to American myths. First, the myth of 
the giant Rabbit, prevalent among the Algonquins; next, the Light God and the 
Four Winds, among the Aztecs; then the Lord of the Winds and Rains among the 
Mayas, and the Hero-God among the Kuichuas, all representing the same thing. 
Dr. Brinton does not believe that there was any such race as the Toltecs. They 
are only mythical, also. The invention of the calendar, among the Mexicans, and 
the color of the stone, bluish-green, are referred to the God of Light and to the 
Blue Sky. The magic mirror is also derived from the sun-myth. The ball-play, 
prevalent among the Aztecs, is associated with the sun-worship. The cross symbol 
referred to, and the Four Winds, the symbol of the Serpent, associates the sun-wor- 
ship with the Phallic symbol; the God of Reproduction being represented in both 
ways. 
Quelcatlcoatl, the Aztec divinity, means the Light. His white face and long 
beard refers to this. His advent from the east, and his mysterious departure, are 
intended to signify the rising and setting of the sun. Montezuma, also, isa sun- 
divinity, and the Seven Caves of tradition are ascribed to the same myth. It is, 
of course, useless to trace history or to identify places, or lines of migration from 
the myths of any of the American tribes, since they are as shadowy as the Pot of 
Gold that was supposed to be at the foot of the rainbow, and the search for the 
reality would be about as useless, Osiris and Balder have as much historical reality, 
and are as likely to return as Montezuma or the White God of the Aztecs. There 
is a plausibility about this view which makes it attractive. The great objection to 
it is, it cuts off historical research. This presentation of the myths in a volume, by 
an author as learned and capable as Dr. Brinton, is valuable, whatever our opinion 
may be as to the interpretation of them. 


Humboldt Library. J. G. Fitzgerald & Co., New York. Nos. 35, 36, 37 and 38. 
Price, 15 cents each. 


The titles of these numbers are as follows: Oriental Religions, by John Caird, 
S. T. D.; Lecture on Evolution, by Thos, H. Huxley; Six Lectures on Light, by 
Prof. John Tyndall, F. R. S.; Geological Sketches, at Home and Abroad, by 
Archibald Geike, LL. D., F. R.S. The essay by Dr. Caird is especially valua- 
ble. It seems to be, in a manner, an answer to Max Miiller’s views. It is refresh. 
ing to get away from thetheory about sun-worship, and the naturalistic interpreta- 
tions of native religions, which have been worn threadbare, and so find that there 
is some other manner of interpretation. 

Our readers cannot do better than to purchase these reprints. 


Sewish Nature Worship. The Worship of Reciprocal Principlts of Nature amon 
the Ancient Hebrews. By Rev. J. P.MacLean. Cincinnati: Robt. Clarke & 
Co., 1882. 


Rev. Mr. MacLean has given his attention to this occult and difficult subject, 
and has issued privately a limited edition of this pamphlet. Research into Phallic 
worship is not likely to prove satisfactory. We have never seen any work which 
was not more or less speculative when an author analyzes the Hebrew names for 
the Divinity, so as to make them expressive of the male and female, or reciprocal 
elements. We conclude that the speculative largely predominates. We have 
always maintained that Phallic worship was a late introduction growing out of cor- 
rupt propensities, and this pamphlet does not change our opinion. A private notice 
has come to us concerning Cyprian Mysteries. This only confirms the opinion. 
Bacchic rites prevailed in Rome at the time of itshighest advancement. The sacred 
groves in Assyria were also a late growth, and the Phallic symbols discovered in 
this country are always associated with an advanced state of architecture. We do 
not say that they are of historic origin, but we do maintain that they have no part 
in the primitive conceptions of divinity. We throw down the gauntlet on that 
point. 





























AN IDOL AT COPAN, WITH PORTRAITS AND SYMBOLS OF AN UNKNOWN DIVINITY. 





